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Whisper and Word 


Jos 26:14 


Great are the monuments that mountains raise 
Through cloud and mist to hymn the Lord God's praise, 
And greater still the lonely majesty | 
Of mirrored stars across an endless sea — 

Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways; 

How small a whisper do we hear of him! 


Vast are the reaches of unmeasured space 
Where suns and satellites their courses trace, 
Where newly-visioned worlds of wonder share 
The glories that familiar heavens declare — 
Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways; 
How small a whisper do we hear of him! 


How small a whisper — yet how firm the voice 
That, speaking through creation, says, “Rejoice!” 
The thunder of his power rolls again 

In judgment on the barren ways of men. 

But hear the sound that breaks across the sky 
In Bethlehem to mark a baby’s cry; 

And heed the words that rise from Calvary, 
Laden with love for all humanity — 

No whispers these, for men at last have heard 
God speak in Christ the everlasting Word. 


Kenneth I. Morse 
Elgin, Illinois 





Editorial Notes 


We are pleased to introduce in this issue a timely group of articles 
dealing with theology and those theologians who are most influencing 
Brethren thought — and indeed all Christian thought today. We do this 
in faith that there is a real awakening of theological awareness among the 
Brethren. And it is high time! 

For we are a proud people — proud of our history, proud of our works 
of mercy, proud of our small and intimate fellowship, sometimes proud of 
the humility expressed in washing one another’s feet! And we have (God 
have mercy upon us!) been proud of the low esteem in which theological 
discussion and inquiry have been held among us. We have enjoyed de- 
scribing our church as one little interested in theology. More lately we have 
been proud of the tolerance which has permitted every shade of doctrine to 
be preached in our pulpits. And we have been proud of the wide latitude 
of theological convictions held by our leaders. We have expected them to 
be very nice in the expression of their theological views, so as to offend no 
one, obscuring in a rosy fog of brotherly kindness the chasms between us. 
But this is not the road to true unity within the church, or to growing 
oneness with the whole church of Jesus Christ. We cannot be responsible 
and creative partners unless we greatly deepen our theological thought and 
recover from our sinful rootlessness in doctrine. 

Not all is dark. Though our people have often been at the mercy of 
strange and contrary winds of doctrine, there are signs of hope. Many of 
our younger pastors and teachers are becoming both literate and articulate, 
while at the same time maintaining the eminent down-to-earth practicality 
of our religious teaching, which is good. Annual Conference has taken a 
sober look at the need for more thorough grounding of the rich life of the 
church in sound doctrine. Hence, the Conference resolutions committee has 
produced a series of pronouncements which ground our concerns in serious 
and reflective theological thought. Foreign missions, home missions and 
church extension, and now Brethren Service, have all been taking a fresh 
look at program in the light of biblical and doctrinal thought. A conference 
will be held this year to take a sustained look at our doctrine of the church 
and its mission. 

Brethren Life and Thought seeks to add fuel to this kindling flame. 
In this and the next issue, we present a series of articles which discuss major 
theological influences in our church, chiefly in terms of the seminal thinkers 
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who are most deeply influencing our thought. The editors have given much 
latitude to the writers to present the thinkers and their thought in the way 
most congenial to them. In one case, the article on Ferré and the contrasting 
thought of Brunner is longer than the others because it is really a double 
assignment, and because of the current interest in Ferré in the Church of 
the Brethren, whether favorable or unfavorable. 

We are trying to show in this series of articles what are the greater 
winds of doctrine which have been blowing for good or ill upon our church. 
We believe that such confrontation will be salutary, and will assist our 
people in thinking through a consistent, biblically sound theology for them- 
selves. 

The editor is deeply grateful for the eager response of the writers who 
accepted in some cases almost impossible limitations of space, and who have 
distilled from voluminous writings the essence of the thought of these 
pioneers of Christian thought. Each could have written a sizable book on 
his assignment, perhaps with even less sweat and tears! 

It is the editor’s hope that these articles will greatly assist and inform 
the serious theological conversation now going on in our church and among 
our sister churches, and that there may be ultimately a harvest of creative 
theological writings coming from this sowing of seed. 





Let’s Study Theology 


CHALMER E. Faw 


No one needs to tell us to study psychology. It is the going thing, and 
rightfully so, as one of the great new areas of human pursuit in our century. 
Everyone, from the housewife who watches television as she irons to the 
high school youth who reads the daily column on family problems, is 
aware of psychology. In addition to these sometimes-superficial, popular- 
level contacts there are the serious encounters, as witnessed by the wealth of 
literature on the subject in book and magazine form. 

No one needs to tell us to study science, for the exploration of outer 
space, the rapid advance of medicine, and a score of other important frontiers 
of science are brought clearly to our attention by the culture in which we 
live. But someone does need to tell us, in a way that will make us listen, to 
study theology. Perhaps one who is not professionally a theologian in the 
strict definition of the field, but vitally interested in it from the neighboring 
field of biblical studies, may be permitted to speak up rather freely on 
this issue. 


Miscivincs ABouT THEOLOGY 


Theology has been disparaged among Brethren for a number of reasons. 
An older antipathy to it, and one which still operates subconsciously, if at 
no other level, has been the historic anti-creedal emphasis of the church. Our 
denomination grew out of a revolt against the arid theologizing of the late 
seventeenth and the early eighteenth century; and our emphasis upon the 
plain word of the New Testament, rather than upon theological formula- 
tions derived therefrom, has deepened among us a distrust of theology and 
theologians which persists to this day. 

A second misgiving about theology is one which the Brethren share 
with the general public. It is the impression that theology is primarily an 
intellectual pastime, concerned with hair-splitting arguments about specu- 
lative matters and therefore not worth the attention of practical folk. In 
support of this view, the most commonly quoted illustration is that of the 
fruitless medieval debate over how many angels can dance on the point of 
a pin. The contemporary arguments against theology are often aimed at the 


Chalmer E. Faw is professor of biblical studies in Bethany Biblical Seminary, Chicago. 
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use of a theological “jargon” which is quite over the heads of the uninitiated. 
More tolerant critics of theology among us would permit some people to 
“take up” theology just as they permit some to “take up” chess, regarding 
it as an intellectual pastime, amusing perhaps for the devotee but hardly 
worth serious consideration for the everyday Christian, or at least marginal 
to his thought-world and interest. 

Still a third misgiving about theology is that voiced by many non- 
theologically minded Christians who would like to know about it but are 
offended by certain self-styled theologians they have known. Often they 
belong in the fringe-groups: certain sects and cults who have made capital 
of rather fixed theological systems superimposed upon Scripture, which 
bother our skeptical friends. Or another source of personal antagonism 
arises even closer home in the person of some young theologian who has 
swallowed a rather large dose of theology somewhere in his training and 
has gone overboard, talking of little else and making life uncomfortable for 
anyone who does not share his enthusiasm. Particularly has this been the 
case in the last few years with respect to some budding young neo-orthodox 
theologians, just as earlier it was the ardent young fundamentalists or the 
radical modernists who demonstrated a similar capacity for losing friends 
and antagonizing people. The door to a wholesome appreciation of the field 
of theology has often been closed, then, by faddists in the field. 


WE Wou.Lp UNDERSTAND OURSELVES 


Brethren, and all Christians for that matter, should study theology first 
of all in order to understand themselves. All Christians, of whatever hue 
or persuasion, are the product of the total Christian movement with its long 
history of theological thought and discussion. There is scarcely any idea 
current in theological circles today that has not been dealt with again and 
again through the centuries of Christian discussion. This does not mean 
that theology is always threshing through old straw, for each new generation 
with its own culture poses new situations and requires new struggles for 
theological clarity. It does mean, however, that just as no counselor in the 
psychological field could be intelligent about the present involvements of 
a client without first knowing something about his background, his past 
difficulties and experiences, so no one can pose as an intelligent participant 
in the religious thought of our day without knowing a great deal about the 
development of Christian thought through the centuries past. 

Nor is it only historical theology that is involved in this understanding 
of one’s position. A knowledge of contemporary theological thought is of 
vital importance in order to understand just where one stands with respect 
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to current thinking. In other words, it is not just one’s past that is important, 
but of equal or even greater value is the present web of relationships. Who 
are we theologically? How are we like other Christians in our thinking? 
How do we differ? What are the weaknesses and the strengths of our posi- 
tion? These and other questions are of supreme importance to every one of 
us in terms of self-discovery. Another facet of this same discovery is to find 
out how and why we who belong to the same denomination differ among 
ourselves. 


WE NEED TO UNDERSTAND OTHERS 


Not only do we need a study of theology, both historical and contem- 
porary, for an understanding of ourselves but also for an appreciation of the 
thinking of other Christian groups. Although we read the same Bible and 
share many of the same hymns and devotional forms, what we mean by 
certain common words may vary greatly. The presuppositions with which 
we start and end our worship experiences, our views of ethics and daily 
Christian life, and the very prayers we breathe in the privacy of our personal 
devotions often differ. Why? How do they differ? It is when we begin to 
ask such questions that we are ushered into an awareness of the many-sided- 
ness of the Christian witness and are forced to plumb some of the dimen- 
sions that are to be found in Christ as incarnate in his living body, the 
ongoing church. 


How can I be sure that I understand what my Lutheran friend means 
when he speaks of “justification,” if I myself have never studied and come 
to sense something of the dimension of Lutheran thought on this point? 
What is the Roman Catholic trying to say with his many forms and dogmas 
that seem both disruptingly strange and hauntingly familiar to me? What 
is the Pentecostal striving for and how am I related to him? What under- 
standing of truth is the Seventh Day Adventist contending for? Why does 
the Jehovah’s Witness knock at my door and almost push his way in to 
impress me with his teachings? Now, this is not to suggest that understanding 
these diverse Christian groups is to accept their teachings. Far from it! 
Rather, it is that an understanding of theology will greatly assist us both in 
agreeing with them at some points and in differing with them at others, but 
doing so intelligently rather than from sentiment or prejudice. Furthermore, 
beyond our own personal dealing with people of other groups is the added 
dimension of our work with our own people who are in daily contact with 
their non-Brethren neighbors and who want to know the “why” of their 
similarities and differences. 


Even in areas other than theology strictly defined, such as ethics and 
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social action, the theological presuppositions of a group may vary greatly. 
Why do some Christian groups find pacifism so desperately difficult to fit 
into their scheme of Christian life and thought? It is not enough to say 
that they fail to read and believe their New Testament. They would con- 
tend that they are as deeply interested in the Bible as we are. Nor is it 
enough to indulge in labels to explain their position. Only as the funda- 
mental tenets of their theological approach, spoken or assumed, are thor- 
oughly understood can we come to any true understanding of their position 
on ethico-social questions like this. 


We Want TO MAKE A CONTRIBUTION 


As Brethren move into ecumenical circles they are conscious of a desire 
and a responsibility of making their unique contribution to the total church 
of Christ. Perhaps this has been overstressed at times, sometimes amounting 
to what might be called “the Brethren burden,” but it is real and genuine 
nonetheless. How may this contribution be made, however, unless and 
until the Brethren master the language of theology and so learn to enter 
into the conversations now going on within ecumenical circles? Part of this 
conversation will be that of learning what is happening in such circles. 
Before long, however, once the Brethren have mastered the concepts and 
the language, some real contribution can be made. This will not be in the 
nature of Brethren propaganda, a sort of “Voice of Schwarzenau” to the rest 
of the world, but a genuine sharing of the best that the Brethren have 
found in their encounter with life, their understanding of the New Testa- 
ment and their peculiar application of Christian discipleship. Much of the 
contribution will probably be made, not by the development of a particular 
Brethren theology, but by a mastering of the concepts and language of 
theology for the purposes of a fresh encounter with Christ as revealed in the 
New Testament and the ongoing church, and giving voice to this experience 
to the ecumenical world. 

In other words, the Brethren may make their best contribution not 
when speaking primarily as Brethren but as Christians who are theologically 
literate and are clearly and unself-consciously engaging in the ecumenical 
give-and-take. 


As THE BRETHREN LAUNCH OUT 


Where shall the Brethren take hold? Those who are still in school will 
find it to their advantage to begin taking courses in theology, both historical 
and contemporary, systematic as well as biblical. For the many, both min- 
isters and laymen, who will not have access to such courses, there are some 
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readable books which may enable one to get started in this quest. The first 
one is William Hordern’s book, A Layman’s Guide to Protestant Theology 
(New York: Macmillan, 1957). With clarity and fairness Dr. Hordern, a 
professor of theology at Garrett Biblical Institute, takes the reader with him 
in a discussion of Christian orthodoxy and the various challenges that have 
been leveled at it through the centuries. Then follows a very objective 
discussion of fundamentalism or the “Defense of Orthodoxy,” and a dis- 
cussion of the rise of neo-liberalism. Then come two very helpful chapters 
on neo-orthodoxy, one on the rise of the movement on the Continent and 
the other its American representation, largely by Reinhold Niebuhr. Then 
the significant work of Paul Tillich, ‘““The Boundary Between Liberalism 
and Neo-Orthodoxy,” is discussed in a separate chapter. And finally the 
author gives what appears to be his own theological position in a chapter 
entitled “Orthodoxy as a Growing Tradition.” Dr. Hordern has the gift of 
taking difficult and abstruse theologies and presenting them with clarity and 
conviction, so that the reader, when finished, has the experience of having 
stood, as it were, on the inside of the mental processes of these men and 
experienced their thought with them. Along with a clearer understanding 
of the various schools of theological thought, the book brings a sense of 
ecumenical comradeship among Christians of diverse theological position as 
men bound in a common cause, that of exploring and grasping the richness 
of the faith as it is found in Jesus Christ and lived out by the Christians of 
subsequent centuries. 

Of somewhat similar approach is the work of David Day Williams, now 
in a revised and large edition, What Present Day Theologians Are Thinking 
(Harper, 1959). Here the views of leading modern theologians are discussed 
and evaluated in a way that helps the reader to begin to feel at home in the 
present interchange of theological thought. Another useful study, tracing 
the growth of Protestant theology as an emerging historical phenomenon 
from the Reformation to the present time, is Dillenberger and Welch, Prot- 
estant Christianity (New York: Scribners, 1954). 

As one moves on beyond this first stage of the reading of Protestant 
theological thought, he may well encounter next a rather detailed presenta- 
tion of three major schools of thought in a recent series of volumes written 
at the request of the Westminster Press. Edward J. Carnell presents The 
Case for Orthodox Theology; L. Harold DeWolf, The Case for Theology 
in Liberal Perspective; and William Hordern, The Case for a New Reforma- 
tion Theology. Each author has written independently of the other two 
with perfect freedom to state his case, not even knowing the identity of the 
other contributors.’ 


2 See the review of these books, by Dale W. Brown, on pages 60-62 of this issue. 
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Also as a part of this second or intermediate stage in the process of 
becoming informed theologically would be the reading of a book which 
cuts horizontally across various traditions and conducts a sort of round table 
of thought from different communions. This is the second and enlarged 
edition of Walter Marshall Horton’s very usable Theology: An Ecumenical 
Approach (New York: Harper, 1957). It deals, in order, with the knowledge 
of God, the nature of God, God and the world, God and man, Christ the 
Savior, the church and the means of grace, and the Christian hope, present- 
ing on each topic (a) the basic problems, (b) the areas of agreement among 
most Christians, and (c) the remaining unresolved issues, sharpened in terms 
of the historic traditions which hold to each position. Horton’s own judicious 
comments at each juncture add greatly to the discussion. References for 
further reading and questions suitable for group discussion make the book 
additionally valuable. 

What might then be regarded as advanced reading would include the 
many writings of the theologians themselves. A good bibliography of basic 
books is provided in Hordern’s Layman’s Guide, and the books listed there 
will, in turn, open up the more extensive works of the various men in the 
field. The other basic readings recommended above also contain valuable 
bibliographies pointing the serious student to primary source materials. 


THE CONTINUING PERSPECTIVE 


Brethren readers in the field, while joining wholeheartedly in the con- 
versations of our day, will seek to avoid two serious provincialisms which 
so seriously afflict some followers of theology. One is the provincialism of 
adopting blindly one divergent school of theology or another or identifying 
oneself exclusively with some one name in theology. Nothing is so detri- 
mental to the best interests of theology as the presence among us of hundreds 
of little Niebuhrs, pale Tillichs, dreamy-eyed Kirkegaards, or bubbling 
Ferrés. If you are tempted to affix a halo to the head of your favorite 
theological thinker, reread First Corinthians, chapters three and four, and 
learn not to “boast of men” but to regard all of these creative thinkers as 
“servants of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God.” 


The other provincialism which the reader of theology will avoid is that 
of failing to discern the abiding truths amid the changing moods and 
fashions in the expression of that truth. “All things are yours,’ Paul would 
say today, “whether Origen or Augustine, Luther or Mack, Barth or Brunner, 
Niebuhr or Ferré, whether past, present, or future; all are yours and you 
are Christ’s and Christ is God’s” (compare First Corinthians 3:21-22). True, 
one must learn to think with and speak to contemporary man, but the true 
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Christian theologian, who has thrown off the provincialism of the present, 
will find his roots in the centuries and his voice speaking to generations yet 
unborn. 

Where then shall one stand? Each one will define his ground for him- 
self. But for this writer it may be expressed as standing on the revelation of 
God as culminating in Christ, witnessed to in Scripture and participated in 
by each Christian in his life in the ongoing church with the help of the 
best understanding he can gain from careful biblical study and of the deep- 
est insights he can be led to discover by the philosophers and the theologians. 

Theology, then, becomes not an end in itself, but a most valuable 
means to the end of understanding God’s total revelation in and through 
Christ. The student of theology, whether beginner or advanced scholar, will 
take his stand with Christ as best he can understand him from the Scriptures 
and view Christian theology itself as a constantly passing parade, with its 
changing schools of thought and varied emphases, each one useful so far 
as it contributes to an understanding of the central revelation in Christ and 
each one, regardless of name or label, subservient to that continuing under- 
standing. 








Crosscurrents in 
Contemporary Protestant Theology 


WARREN F. GroFF 


We have been witnessing in this century what has been termed a “‘theo- 
logical renaissance.” The names of such men as Karl Barth, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and Paul Tillich have become familiar not only to professional 
theologians but to an ever-growing number of lay readers. The evidence of 
growing interest in theology on the part of laymen is one of the exciting 
features of our day. Numerous books are coming off the press in response 
to this challenge. More than one clergyman trained in an earlier era has 
been prodded by the penetrating theological insights and questions coming 
from laymen. Colleges and universities have experienced a new quickening 
of concern for theological discussion and inquiry among undergraduates and 
their professors, and many institutions have responded to this by providing 
more adequately staffed departments of religion. We are being reminded 
afresh in this era that theology has an important role to fulfill, not necessarily 
as the “queen of the sciences” but as a ‘‘fellowservant of truth” taking its 
place in the college and university “alongside other inquiries, never sep- 
arated from them, never dependent upon them, never isolating itself with 
them from the totality of the common life which is the universe.” 

Another feature of our current scene is a noticeable shift in theological 
climate. There is a pervasive dissatisfaction with the liberalism that reigned 
during the early decades of this century. In fact, this may almost represent 
a contemporary fashion. Paul Holmer, in this vein, observes that the “‘re- 
surgence of theologies of orthodox cast in Protestant seminaries is something 
of a phenomenon. One does not have to be bright or even pugnacious in 
order to be against liberal theology, pacifism and the social gospel.”* Holmer 
is right at least to this extent: It does not take a theological student in this 
period long to detect the serious questioning that has been going on regarding 
the adequacy of earlier theological formulations. It is to be hoped that this 
same student will be helped to go beyond “simply exulting in the triumph 


*H. R. Niebuhr, “Theology — Not Queen but Servant,” in Journal of Religion, Volume XXXV, 
January 1955, Number 1, page 5. 

*P. Holmer, “Modern Theology — Another Evasion?” in the Christian Century, January 22, 1958, 
page 101. 


Warren F. Groff is associate professor of Christian theology in Bethany Biblical 
Seminary, Chicago. 
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over earlier, mistaken views . . . to ask whether his theology helps him to do 
battle with sin where he meets it, in the moment-to-moment existence 
allotted to him.’ 

Our task is to survey some of the key features involved in this theological 
renaissance and the changing currents of twentieth-century Protestant 
theology. We must guard against the danger of premature pigeonholing. 
The rubrics we bandy about in theological writing and conversation are 
often a cover for stereotyped thinking of the sort that breeds more confusion 
than light: fundamentalism stands for crass literalism; liberalism is equated 
with a humanistic do-it-yourself type of religion; neo-orthodoxy means 
irrationalism and a view of man’s depravity that negates all possibility of a 
meaningful social program; existentialism implies quiet desperation, bohe- 
mianism, and a generation of “beatniks.” In so far as we need to use such 
terms it is important that we move beyond the level of superficial clichés 
and half-truths. We also face the temptation to overdraw the lines of oppo- 
sition between various representatives and schools of thought. While at- 
tempting to discern cutting issues, we must not be blinded to fundamental 
areas of agreement which may be far more obvious and important than the 
places of disagreement. 


I 


Current trends in theology need to be seen against the background of 
the liberalism that was very pervasive in the early part of this century. The 
publication of Karl Barth’s Epistle to the Romans (1918) serves as a com- 
monly accepted focal point for the reorientation of theology that has 
characterized our century. In this work Barth’s profound dissatisfaction 
with his liberal orientation comes vividly to the fore. This commentary fell 
like “‘a bomb on the playground of theologians,” forcing renewed analysis 
and critical reflection. Reinhold Niebuhr’s Moral Man and Immoral Society 
(1935) typifies a somewhat comparable turning point in this country. In 
both instances there was a vigorous criticism of certain features that had 
been dominant in the liberal theology at the turn of the century.‘ 


What was the character of the liberalism against which Barth, Niebuhr, 
and others came to react? In view of the temper of the times we are espe- 
cially prone to set up an artificial “straw-man” in this regard.” Still, certain 
generalizations may be offered to help suggest the mood and direction of 


* Ibid., page 102. 

*To be sure, these men were not alone in heralding an era of re-examination in theology. Such 
men as M. Kahler of Germany, P. T. Forsyth in Great Britain, and W. Rauschenbusch in America helped 
to prepare the way. 

5Cf. D. D. Williams, “Niebuhr and Liberalism,” in Kegley and Bretall, Reinhold Niebuhr: His 
Religious, Social, and Political Thought, page 196, for Williams’ charge against Niebuhr in this vein. 
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this movement. While there were modernistic and even humanistic liberals, 
who were scarcely or at best minimally rooted in the Bible and Christian 
tradition, our concern here is with the more central core of what has been 
termed evangelical liberalism.* The orientation of this more central thrust 
was theistic, biblical, and Christocentric. The inability of man to save 
himself was affirmed, and the reality of salvation through Christ was a 
crucial emphasis." 

But while this movement may be termed evangelical in such ways as we 
have mentioned, it also must be seen as liberal. One characteristic of this 
liberalism was its refocus of religious authority. What was emphasized was 
not the infallible Bible, not the authoritative dogmas of the church, but the 
authority of religious experience.* This was an effort to recapture what has 
come to be called the Protestant principle, i.e., all finite authorities, 
whether Bible, church, or tradition, are subject to the authority of God 
himself. But at the same time, this emphasis upon experience as the focal 
point of authority was particularly susceptible to an individualistic sub- 
jectivism. It was all too possible to allow reason, conscience, or religious 
insight to become the final authority. Liberalism had hold here of a 
legitimate Protestant insight, and was concerned to uphold the dignity and 
the integrity of the human role in the religious relationship. However, as 
critics of liberalism have been saying for some time now, this was also one 
of the extremely vulnerable points in this theological movement. 

Along with this refocus of authority went a mood of tolerance and 
openness, especially regarding theological formulations. The stress was 
upon “abiding experiences” rather than “changing categories.” When 
coupled with a fairly sharp distinction between “theoretical” and “practical” 
knowing, and a skepticism regarding the possibility of knowing ultimate 
reality, this led to the subordination and rejection of certain traditional 
doctrines. Such classical themes as the Trinity, the resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Christ, the return of Christ in judgment, the Chalcedonian doctrine 
of Christ’s two natures, and the doctrine of original sin were reduced often 
to second-rate status or declared irrelevant to religious experience.” 

Still another characteristic of what we are terming evangelical liberalism 
was its respect for reason and the scientific method as a means to truth. This 


*See W. Hordern, A Layman’s Guide to Protestant Theology, chapter 4; also Dillenberger and 
Welch, Protestant Christianity, chapter X. 

™Men who might be included in this classification of “evangelical liberalism’ would be W. N. 
Clarke, H. E. Fosdick, W. A. Brown, and Rufus Jones. 

*Such nineteenth-century men as Schleiermacher and Ritschl helped to prepare for this emphasis. 
Whether in terms of Schleiermacher’s emphasis upon the “feeling of absolute dependence” or Ritschl’s 
stress upon “reconciliation through Christ,” the emphasis was more upon the authority of Christian 
experience than biblical statements or doctrinal formulations. 

* Again nineteenth-century theology helped to prepare for this with its distinction between “theo- 
retical” and “practical” reason, between doctrinal constructs and Christian experience. 
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particularly manifested itself in the application of the historico-critical 
method to Bible study. Much attention was given to the study of the 
different strands of thought and writing within the Bible, to the parallels 
between the Judeo-Christian faith and surrounding religions, to the inter- 
relationships between the various means of arriving at truth, whether sci- 
entific, artistic, or religious. —The dominant mood was such that similarities 
and parallels rather than differences and points of uniqueness were stressed. 
It may be extreme to say with Reinhold Niebuhr that for liberalism the 
Bible became “a library, recording in many books the evolutionary ascent 
of man to God.” Still the emphasis upon reason and the principle of con- 
tinuity made liberalism open to the view that the Bible basically is a record 
of developing religious experience and human discovery. Often the notion 
of evolutionary progress was applied to the study of the Bible, and it was 
thought possible to discern quite clearly the steps in the steady progress of 
biblical man from crude animism to lofty ethical monotheism. 


Liberal theology is noted likewise for its emphasis upon divine im- 
manence. The view was prevalent that God’s relation to the world was one 
of continuity and internal development. There was no intention of denying 
the transcendence of God. And yet, there was no sharp distinction drawn be- 
tween the evolutionary process and the divine creator and sustainer of that 
process, between the natural and the supernatural, between the human and 
the divine. This meant a noticeable shift in the more traditional attitude 
toward miracles. Since God is everywhere and always present in the world, 
there are no miracles in the sense of supernatural intrusions into the natural 
order. In one sense, as nineteenth-century theology had emphasized, every 
event is potentially miraculous in so far as it lends itself to a religious 
interpretation.”° Miracles thus cannot serve as proofs of the divinity of 
Christ, of the authority of the Scriptures, of the truth of Christianity. The 
miracle stories of the New Testament, such as the story of the virgin birth, 
cease to have apologetic value. In fact, they are an embarrassment unless 
viewed in line with the recognition of divine immanence, or God’s working 
in and through the natural processes of the universe. Even the miracle of 
the incarnation is not to be viewed as a supernatural intrusion into the 
world. Since natural and supernatural, human and divine, are not radically 
opposed to each other, it may be affirmed that Christ’s perfection is the 
perfection of human nature. His humanity is the fullest manifestation of 
divinity possible in the natural order. 


The liberal view of revelation was influenced as well by the emphasis 
upon the immanence of God. Even as God is present everywhere and at all 


*° Cf. F. Schleiermacher, On Religion, page 88. 
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times in and through the universe, so he may be known in all. To be sure, 
there may be “higher” or “fuller” revelations, but these are not radically 
discontinuous with other knowledge of God, gained, let us say, through 
general religious experience, reason, or conscience. Recent theology has 
emphasized the “‘hiddenness” of God except as there is a divine “unveiling,” 
and this applies even to the revelation in and through Christ. There is little 
of this in evangelical liberalism. Revelation of the “highest” level there is 
in Christ, and it can be apprehended more or less directly in relation to his 
life and teachings. At times in liberal thought revelation almost comes to 
be identified with history. In this connection, there was the tendency to 
draw a sharp line between the “Jesus of history” and the “Christ of the 
creeds,” between the “gospel of Jesus” and the “gospel of Paul,” between 
the “religion of Jesus” and the “religion about Jesus.” Revelation was 
mostly, if not exclusively, associated with the former of these roles. 

Related also to this stress upon divine immanence is the liberal mood 
of optimism regarding man’s potentialities for moral and spiritual growth. 
It would be grossly unfair to say that the representatives of evangelical 
liberalism lacked a doctrine of man as sinner. Even though they were 
suspicious of all formulations of the doctrine of original sin, at least in terms 
of inherited guilt they were for the most part sensitive to the fact and the 
seriousness of sin. Still, there was a prevailing mood of optimism regarding 
the potential of man for ongoing growth and progress. Sin was often attrib- 
uted in large part to the residual tendencies of man’s animal nature, which, 
with the aid of divine grace and the co-operation of the human will, can 
increasingly be overcome. Emphasis was laid upon the freedom and the 
capacity of man to respond to the grace of God and to the opportunities 
afforded by education and responsible changes of environment. 

In keeping with this mood, liberal theology and the social gospel move- 
ment came to be closely associated during the early decades of this century. 
There was a profound drive to deal with social wrongs. There was the de- 
termination not simply to do battle at the level of personal sins but also to 
bring the social structure more in line with the ethical demands of the 
gospel, with the ideal of the kingdom of God on earth. In spite of the 
warnings of such key “prophets of the social gospel” as Walter Rauschen- 
busch, liberal theology was susceptible to a naive optimism regarding man’s 
capacities to “build the kingdom.” God's will could all too easily be 
accommodated to particular social programs, schemes of redemption, and 
even phases of the existing culture. 

The preoccupation of liberal theology and the social gospel movement 
with the kingdom in relation to the problems of society is strikingly ac- 
companied by neglect of the place and the significance of the church. The 
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church tended to be reduced to one social institution among others through 
which the kingdom realizes itself. Sometimes it almost appeared that the 
kingdom of God not only is not to be confined within the limits of the 
historic church, a point that would scarcely be debated by many Christians, 
but that it has its greatest future outside the boundaries of the church. 
While the church breeds priests, theologians, traditionalism, and even 
dogmatism, the kingdom produces prophets and rejoices in boundless 
horizons and forecasts. Rauschenbusch even goes so far as to contend that 
the church “is indispensable to the religious education of humanity and 
the conservation of religion, but the greatest future awaits religion in the 
public life of humanity.” Not all went so far as this, but there was a per- 
vasive preoccupation with the goal of the kingdom of God to be realized 
on earth, to grow out of the redemption of existing human institutions. 
It was not necessarily intended that the kingdom can be established simply 
or even basically by human effort. The kingdom of God is always coming, 
and yet it is coming. It is possible to move increasingly along the path 
toward closer approximation to the ideal of the organization of humanity 
according to the will of God. 


II 


The movement we have been describing and calling evangelical liberal- 
ism was attacked from the more humanistic and modernistic wing on the 
left. Here the argument was that the evangelical liberals were not carrying 
through the implications of their own basic position. There was also the 
attack from the right by a vocal fundamentalism which became increasingly 
persistent after the decade of the 1920's. This was more than uncritical 
conservatism. Fundamentalism grew up as a self-conscious opponent to 
the liberal theology we have been describing. The fundamentalists, as they 
came to be called partly from a series of tracts published in 1912-14 called 
The Fundamentals, sought to preserve what they felt were essential ele- 
ments of Christianity. Five cardinal doctrines were emphasized repeatedly: 
the infallibility of the Scriptures; the virgin birth of Christ; the deity of 
Christ and his substitutionary atonement; the bodily resurrection of Christ; 
and the literal return of Christ interpreted usually in premillennial terms. 
As we shall note again later, fundamentalism has itself undergone significant 
development from within, judging from the kind of dialog being carried 
on by such men as E. J. Carnell, S$. G. Craig, C. Van Til, and Carl F. H. 
Henry, who prefer some such title as evangelicals or orthodox. 

Evangelical liberalism underwent criticism from within, and not only 


41 W. Rauschenbusch, A Theology of the Social Gospel; cf. the preoccupation of Ritschl and Harnack 
with the kingdom theme. 
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by reference to pressures from without. As the world situation changed, as 
biblical studies with the aid of historical methods reached a stage of greater 
maturity, as liberal theologians were forced again to examine some of their 
basic presuppositions, voices increasingly were heard from within the 
movement itself calling for re-examination. We have already mentioned the 
impact of Barth and Niebuhr in this regard. Even so staunch and celebrated 
a liberal as H. E. Fosdick, as early as 1935 preached a sermon entitled The 
Church Must Go Beyond Liberalism.” He argued that liberalism had 
overemphasized the intellectual side of man’s problems. What man needs 
is not simply more knowledge, but the salvation of his proud and recalcitrant 
will. Fosdick charged also that liberalism had been dangerously sentimental. 
It had accepted uncritically the mood of optimism and faith in nearly 
inevitable progress. Further, it had lost its sense of God’s judgment upon 
sin, and therefore had been more prone to accommodate than to challenge 
the prevailing culture. 

What were some of the central characteristics of the broad movement in 
current Protestant theology suggested by such terms as “theology of crisis,” 
“realistic theology,” ‘‘neo-orthodoxy,” and ‘“‘new reformation theology”? We 
cannot hope to trace this story in detail. We do not have space to follow 
the different nuances conveyed by the foregoing titles. Nor can we follow 
the different shifts of emphasis in key representatives such as Barth, as he 
moved from his earlier affinities with a Kierkegaardian existentialist and 
dialectical type of terminology and analysis to his more biblical and church- 
centered orientation of recent years, typified especially in his massive 
Church Dogmatics. Again we shall content ourselves with generalizations 
designed to indicate some important emphases of recent Protestant thought. 
For convenience we shall rather arbitrarily refer to this redirection by means 
of the title, “new reformation theology.””* We recognize in so doing that 
we are including materials that another type of division might place under 
the heading of “neo-liberalism.” Even if such a further division is helpful, 
it seems clear that what we shall here describe as new reformation theology 
is itself reconstructed liberalism. The correctives we are about to describe, 
which grew out of a rediscovery of biblical and traditional emphases partly 
through a renewed dialog with key reformation figures, presuppose even 
as they are designed to reorient the earlier liberalism. 

The new reformation thrust in theology largely agrees with the earlier 
liberalism that religious authority is not primarily a matter of infallible 
Scripture texts or church dogmas. Authority in its deepest level is defined 
by the God relationship. But what is decisive in the current emphasis is 


12W. Hordern, A Layman’s Guide to Protestant Theology, pages 107ff. 
18Cf. W. Hordern, The Case for a New Reformation Theology. 
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more the authority of the Word than of religious experience. The authority 
of God is never statically to be identified with history, with reason, or with 
religious experience any more than with creedal formulations or the words 
of Scripture. This is not to negate the side of experience. But it is to 
re-emphasize the authority of the Word, as mediated by the Scripture witness 
to Christ and as unveiled by the indwelling Spirit. 

There is basic agreement that theological formulations are not static 
or infallible. They have their meaning in the setting of encounter with 
God. They are efforts to articulate and correlate the meanings thrust upon 
man in the light of the fundamental relationship with God in Christ through 
the Spirit. At the same time, there is greater readiness on the contemporary 
scene to explore the meaningfulness of such classical doctrines as the Trinity, 
the two-natures formulation of Christ’s person, and the doctrine of original 
sin. There is less readiness to pass off such themes as irrelevant to Christian 
experience. In fact, there has been a noticeable re-emphasis upon particular- 
ly the doctrine of the Trinity as an “immediate implication” of the revelation 
encounter. It is granted that the fundamental encounter between God 
and man, in which God unveils himself and enters into personal communion, 
cannot be reduced to theological statements. And yet, to use language that 
Buber, Brunner, and others have popularized, the “I-Thou” relationship 
comes in and through, or along with, the “I-It” form of theological formula- 
tions. This has contributed to renewed vitality in the study of classical 
doctrines.” 


This tends to give a more central place to the biblical witness than often 
was characteristic of evangelical liberalism. While not an inerrant collection 
of revealed truths, the Bible is distinctly authoritative. The Bible is not 
simply the record of revelation, but is itself integrally part of the revelation, 
both as a human response to the divine act in Christ and as a means of 
communication of revelation. Even though parallels between the Judeo- 
Christian faith and nonbiblical religions are to be noted, there is uniqueness 
to the biblical witness. The uniqueness is found especially in terms of the 
story of God’s dealings with the Israelite nation as creator, covenanter, and 
redeemer, the story of the coming and the work of Jesus Christ, the story 
of God’s ongoing work as the Spirit of Christ bringing into being the “new 
Israel,” the people of the “new covenant.” Neo-reformation theology is 
ready to accept the liberal insights regarding diversity within the Bible and 
parallels between biblical and nonbiblical religions. But there is additional 
emphasis upon the distinctiveness of the biblical witness and the unity 


14K. Barth, Church Dogmatics, 1/1 develops the doctrine of the Trinity in these terms. 


15 Cf. such books as C. Welch, In This Name; Richard R. Niebuhr, Resurrection and Historical 
Reason; Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man. 
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especially at the point of the kerygma or faith recital of God’s saving acts 
in and through history. 

Closely related here is the rediscovery of the “strange new world within 
the Bible.’** This strange new world includes the loving activity of the 
sovereign God. Barth and others partly inspired by him have been insisting 
forcefully that liberalism had minimized the distance between God and 
man. In an earlier period Barth used Kierkegaardian language, such as the 
“infinite qualitative distinction between time and eternity,” to make this 
point. He also used the phrase, that has been oft quoted and abused, that 
God is “wholly other.” Essentially the concern here is not to push divine 
transcendence to the point of deism. The issue here is that God, while to 
be sure he works immanently in the world, is never to be identified in any 
way with the world, nor with the best in man, nor with any historical system 
that man and God together may be striving to “build” on earth. Without 
meaning to deny the immanence of God, neo-reformation theology sharpens 
again the distinction between the processes of nature and the creator and 
sustainer of such processes, between the natural and the supernatural, be- 
tween the human and the divine. 


Miracles in this view are ‘not regarded as supernatural invasions into 
the natural in a way that the natural is set aside. At this point current 
neo-reformation thought basically agrees with liberalism. But this does not 
mean that miracles are either always present or nonexistent. The current 
view goes further in recognizing levels of causality. Miracles have to do with 
the divine causality working in and through, not disrupting or setting aside, 
natural causality. William Hordern represents this point of view when he 
writes: “Faith, not science, beholds the miraculous, because a miracle is any 
event in which the eyes of faith see God making himself manifest.’"” And 
again: “. . . the most reasonable interpretation of God’s ‘causality’ is in terms 
of its action within a dimension other than that of the causality of natural 
causes. The one does not negate the other. Belief in the reality of God's 
causality, which is seen by faith, in no way discourages or denies the legiti- 
macy of the scientific search for the natural cause of the same event.’”* At 
the same time, miracles do not have apologetic value. They presuppose 
rather than prove revelation. They are faith “signs” of God’s presence and 
working. 

This view of miracles affects the current re-emphasis upon a view of 
Christ’s person that is more in line with Chalcedon. In Jesus Christ we have 


1° The title of an essay by K. Barth in The Word of God and the Word of Man. 
27 W. Hordern, The Case for a New Reformation Theology, page 114. 
18 Ibid., page 118. 
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to do with God and man, deity and humanity, in true unity. Neo-reforma- 
tion theology accepts the liberal insistence upon the fullness and particularity 
of Christ’s manhood. There is no intention to revive an earlier docetism in 
the understanding of Christ’s person. But there is greater stress upon the 
faith that in Jesus Christ God was truly and personally present, that in this 
man “all the fullness of God was pleased to dwell,” that in Jesus of Nazareth 
the “Word became flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.”” 
Jesus Christ is God and man, and in a way where his deity does not negate 
his humanity, yet where the one dimension of his being is not to be reduced 
to the other. 

The renewed emphasis upon God’s transcendence also affects the view 
of revelation in current theology. God cannot be known in his revealed 
presence by a direct reading from a study of the universe, of man, or even 
of the life and ministry of Jesus. God’s unveiling is the unveiling of his 
hiddenness. God does not overpower us with his presence. He does not 
force himself upon us by demonstrative proofs. He speaks out of his hidden- 
ness and in a way where even in his disclosure he is hidden as well as 
revealed.” In knowing God, particularly as he unveils himself in and 
through Christ, we are in what has come to be called an “I-Thou” relation, 
where God approaches in freedom and grace, and remains subject in this 
relationship. This personal encounter calls for decision, either obedience 
or rebellion, faith or unfaith. Where neo-reformation theology goes beyond 
liberalism is at the point of a rediscovery of the biblical emphasis upon the 
work of the Spirit as the Spirit of testimony, as the one who takes the things 
of Christ and discloses them to us. Revelation decidedly is not to be reduced 
to history, to rational discovery or to religious experience. Revelation has 
to do with the activity of God wherein he gives of himself in Christ through 
the Spirit. 

Still another notable feature of current Protestant theology is the em- 
phasis upon the reality of and man’s need for divine grace. Following the 
lead of Kierkegaard,” Reinhold Niebuhr and others have given new atten- 
tion to man’s “predicament.” There has been little interest in reviving the 
notion of inherited guilt. But there has been renewed interest in the 
meaningfulness of the traditional stress upon the “fall” of man and the 
doctrine of original sin. Man is that type of creature who lives in an 
ambiguous state of dependence and freedom. He lives at the “juncture 
between nature and spirit.”” In becoming spirit, in exercising freedom under 
God, man’s anxiety arises as the “precondition” — not the necessary cause — 


1° See D. M. Baillie, God Was in Christ, for a representative statement. 
*° This theme is studied by J. Dillenberger in God Hidden and Revealed. 
*1 This is treated especially in The Concept of Dread. 
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of sin, or reliance upon what is less than man’s true end, namely God. Man’s 
sin is a problem that goes deeper than violation of specific commands. It is 
not simply a matter of residual tendencies from his animal nature. It is a 
matter of disobedience, of misplaced loyalty, of self-centered pride. Man 
is therefore in need of restoration and healing that is deep-going. Such is 
the grace work of God in Christ. 

Along with the renewed emphasis upon the depth of man’s sin has 
come greater stress upon the reality of divine grace. We are being reminded 
that the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is the one who not only 
creates man, not only sets for man a pattern to fulfill as seen particularly in 
Jesus Christ, but graciously works through his Spirit to the end that man 
shall be what he is intended to be.” Christ’s atoning work has been given 
new attention in contemporary thought, and significant efforts have been 
made to restudy the meaningfulness of classical thrusts in the doctrine of 
atonement.” 


There is likewise a renewed emphasis upon the church in this era. The 
church is “given” by God’s act in calling out the “people” of the “old” and 
the “new” covenant, in the sending of his Son in saving power, and in the 
coming of the Spirit. This gives to the church a fundamental oneness which 
it is called to manifest in ever-fuller measure. Furthermore, while the church 
is not to be identified with the kingdom of God, it does have a special! 
mission in relation to God’s sovereign and saving rule. The church is called 
not so much to “build the kingdom” as to prepare for its coming by re- 
pentance and faith, and to serve as its “servant.” 

The kingdom is both “in” and “beyond” history. All partial realiza- 
tions of God’s sovereign rule in history find their meaning and fulfillment 
in the kingdom’s consummation, which always stands “over against” or at 
the “end” of history. If liberalism was vulnerable at the point of identifying 
God’s will and reign with specific programs in history, neo-reformation 
theology has been tempted at times to push the kingdom’s coming so far 
toward the “edge” of history that insufficient stress is given to the actual 
working of divine power this side of history’s fulfillment.** The intention 
surely has been to maintain the proper dialectic at this point between the 
kingdom as present — however imperfectly realized—and the kingdom 
as future, between the kingdom as God’s gift and the kingdom as human 
response. 


*2K. Barth is particularly representative at this point with his emphasis upon grace. A useful study 
is G. Berkouwer, The Triumph of Grace in the Theology of Karl Barth. D. M. Baillie also emphasizes 
this point. 

28 A representative book is G. Aulen, Christus Victor. 

** This is the basic criticism of neo-orthodoxy by D. D. Williams, God’s Grace and Man’s Hope. 
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III 


What we have been here describing as new reformation trends might 
almost be termed “liberalism in transition.” This is not to say that all 
theologians of a liberal persuasion would subscribe in the same way or 
degree to the revisions of evangelical liberalism as surveyed above. There 
is perhaps warrant for indicating a “neo-liberal” as well as a “neo-reforma- 
tion” direction in current thought. The recent publication of Hordern’s 
book entitled The Case for a New Reformation Theology and DeWolf’s 
work, The Case for Theology in a Liberal Perspective, would suggest such 
a further classification. Hordern follows the lead of Barth in negating 
natural theology, in stressing the approach of faith seeking understanding 
where revelation establishes its own criteria for testing and is not subject to 
autonomous reason as the higher authority. DeWolf is explicit in defending 
natural theology based on general revelation, and the closer connection be- 
tween theological and philosophical analysis and investigation. He seeks to 
form a synthesis between reason and faith where both are significant, but 
where reason has a degree of independence in the testing of faith. In spite 
of such differences, however, the basic agreement between these men is 
striking.* Apparently both Hordern and DeWolf would accept many of 
the suggested refinements of the earlier liberalism that we outlined above. 
This reminds us that in so far as one would attempt to delineate both a 
“neo-reformation” and a “neo-liberal” option in contemporary theology it 
would be important to see the areas of important consensus as well as the 
differences. 

E. J. Carnell’s book, The Case for Orthodoxy, which is part of the 
trilogy including the afore-mentioned studies by Hordern. and DeWolf, 
indicates another contemporary option. This is “fundamentalism in transi- 
tion.” Carnell is himself quite critical of “fundamentalism that has gone 
cultic.” He wishes to disassociate himself not only from the term funda- 
mentalism but also from the rigid temper he feels has come to be related 
to the movement. Still there is a basic issue distinguishing the orthodoxy 
Carnell seeks to defend from both neo-reformation theology and neo-liberal- 
ism. This is the matter of the inspiration and authority of the Scriptures. 
Carnell defends, while both Hordern and DeWolf deny, the “plenary” 
inspiration view. For Carnell, revelation entails not only the saving en- 
counter with the Living Word but also the actual deliverance in the Scrip- 
tures of infallibly guaranteed propositions. In view of the types of conces- 
sions made by Carnell, and his explicit disavowal of “cultic fundamentalism,” 
it would seem that here too we have moved to a new level of possible 


*5 See the Journal of Bible and Religion, October 1959, pages 311ff, 
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conversation. Even though the matter of “plenary” inspiration is still a 
dividing issue, it is clear that the perspectives reflected by “liberalism in 
transition” as seen in Hordern and DeWolf and the “fundamentalism in 
transition” typified by Carnell are much more compatible than the more 
extreme liberalism and fundamentalism of earlier decades. 

These, then, are some of the options and issues confronting us in con- 
temporary Protestant theology. We shall do well to be informed and re- 
sponsible participants in this ongoing dialog. We may come to discover 
that what we at times have defended as New Testament Christianity may 
largely have been unexamined liberal assumptions and formulations accept- 
ed from an earlier era. We may find that contemporary formulations them- 
selves need ongoing checking and revision, but that in the process of humble 
and sensitive searching our own theological presuppositions are tested and 
made more explicit. By divine grace and leading, we may discover that 
earnest and prayerful theological inquiry and study is at least one of the 
ways God uses to bring judgment and renewal to his people. 


Fundamentalism in the Church of the Brethren, 
1900 - 1931 


HERBERT HOGAN 


Fundamentalism has been one of the most vocal and aggressive religious 
movements in twentieth-century America. Without respect for denomina- 
tional lines, its influence permeated most of Protestantism. ‘The movement 
can best be understood as a reaction against the nineteenth-century tendency 
to reduce Christianity to little more than an ethic and the Bible to Hebrew 
mythology. The strength of the movement lay in its reaffirmation of “the 
fundamentals.” Among the fundamentals it considered that the most im- 
portant were: the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, the historical accuracy 
of the biblical account of creation, the virgin birth, the atonement, the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus, and premillennialism. The privately financed 
publication of a series of pamphlets, The Fundamentals: A Testimony to 
the Truth (1910-1914), gave the movement its greatest impetus.’ Something 
of the militant spirit of the movement can be seen in the foreword to the 
first volume, which announced that the series would be sent to “every 
pastor, evangelist, missionary, theological professor, theological student, 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. secretary in the English speaking world, so far as 
the addresses of all these can be obtained.” Accompanying this spirit was 
a rigidity of attitude and a dogmatic confidence in the rightness of their 
cause. 


FUNDAMENTALISM AND BRETHRENISM 


Though much in fundamentalism was diametrically opposed to the 
Brethren heritage,” there were both external and internal factors which 
encouraged its spread. The movement itself was not only militant but also 
well organized and well financed. It won its most favorable hearing in 
rural areas; and the Brethren in 1910 were still dominantly rural. Brethren, 
moreover, devoted so much of their energy to proclaiming the distinctive 
Brethren doctrines that little attention was devoted to basic theology. This 

* The Fundamentals: A Testimony to the Truth, 12 Volumes (Chicago: Testimony Publishing Com- 
pany, 1910-1914). Published in four volumes by the Bible Institute of Los Angeles in 1917. 


? Fundamentalism, to name but one example, virtually provided a creed as a test of orthodoxy. This 
was far from the traditional Brethren position of taking the New Testament as the basis of faith. 


Herbert Hogan is a professor of history in La Verne College, California. 
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left the members of the church vulnerable to prevailing local currents. 
These might be the fundamentalism of a Bible institute, the social thought 
of the University of Chicago, or the Calvinism of Princeton, depending on 
where a minister or a college professor received his training. 


More pertinent, however, is the fact that fundamentalism was appealing 
to many Brethren for the same reason it appealed to millions across the 
country irrespective of denomination — because it reaffirmed “the funda- 
mentals” in the face of the growing impact of higher criticism, evolutionary 
thought, and the social gospel movement. By the first decade of the 
twentieth century, biblical liberalism, in many ways compatible with the 
non-creedal position of the Brethren, was influencing Brethren thought. 
Likewise the social gospel movement found fertile soil in the indigenous 
Dunker pietism, and theistic evolution was being taught in some Brethren 
circles by 1900. Thus, fundamentalism appealed to many twentieth-century 
Brethren who found these currents of thought destructive of the theology 
of their nineteenth-century fathers. 

Nineteenth-century Brethren theology, when divorced from its dis- 
tinctive ordinances and its pietistic heritage, was essentially “orthodox’”’ or 
“fundamental.” It held much in common with the views of the Sunday 
School Times, D. L. Moody, or Wheaton College. Albert Wieand and 
E. B. Hoff, co-founders of Bethany Seminary, were among the many 
Brethren who held D. L. Moody in high esteem, and the frequency with 
which the editors of the Gospel Messenger quoted the Sunday School Times 
leaves little doubt of their respect for that publication. 


For the most part, Brethren accepted the verbal inspiration of the 
Bible with such corollaries as belief in the literal historicity of the Garden 
of Eden, the story of Jonah and the whale, and the existence of angels and 
a personal devil. Brethren accepted the orthodox Christian view of man 
and of society. Brethren believed in the creation and the fall of Adam, the 
virgin birth, “the Trinity, the divinity of Christ, and in future rewards and 
punishments.”* They preached that faith, repentance, and baptism “are 
appointed by the Lord for the sinner, by which he is initiated into the 
church, obtains the pardon of his sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit.’’* 
They believed in the need of rebirth, that without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sins, in the bodily resurrection of Jesus, in the second 
coming, and in the future resurrection of the body. 


In addition there were overtones in the theology of some Brethren 


* For adequate documentation of these generalizations see Hogan, “The Intellectual Impact of the 
Twentieth Century on the Church of the Brethren,” an unpublished doctoral dissertation, 1958. 

“Daniel Hays, “The Path of Life, or Gospel Facts for the People,” The Brethren’s Tracts and 
Pamphlets, Number 45. 
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which blended with the fundamentalist emphasis. Many Brethren viewed 
human history as a struggle between Christ and Satan, the two “great 
antagonistic powers in the universe.” The chief purpose of the devil is to 
frustrate the beneficent enterprise of Jesus and the mission of God’s incarna- 
tion in Christ as expressly for the purpose of “vindicating the Divine right- 
eousness, and vanquishing its great enemy — the devil.’”* 

Brethren preaching at the turn of the century was that of an other- 
worldly religion. “They talked about two places — one was most desirable, 
with streets of gold and no need of sun to light the city.” The other was 
very undesirable and was described in terms fitting for such a place. This 
World Is Not My Home was a favorite Brethren hymn.* The popular 
evangelists were frequently, as Kermit Eby described Brother Garber, “pro- 
fessional soul-savers” who impressed upon the sinner that “hell is filled with 
fire and brimstone! Its flames will encircle you and burn you throughout 
an endless eternity.”” Even James Quinter could at times speak of the 
sinner “standing on slippery rocks with the fiery billows rolling beneath.’” 

M. M. Eshelman believed that God was rapidly “moulding the minds 
and paving the way for ‘all Israel’ to again come together as laid down in 
Ezekiel 48,” and that it was “a joy to see the brush being cleared away for 
this event and for Christ’s personal appearing.”’* Others concluded that the 
great prophecies “‘have been, and are being, fulfilled,” and that the time of 
the second coming is near. “May we not say,” asked B. E. Breshears, “that 
the growing indifference to this subject, upon the part of ministers and 
Christian professors, is a sure sign of his coming?’””® D. E. Cripe, caught 
up on the glorious rapture of Christ’s coming, believed that he would be 
seen coming some time before he reached the earth, preceded by angels who 
with a great sound of a trumpet should gather his elect from one end of 
heaven to the other. “When all the saints, both those who had died before 
he came, and those who were yet alive at his coming, have met him in the air, 
all arrayed in spiritual bodies like his, then he will come to earth and ‘bring 
them with him.’ ”” 

With this theological perspective, it was only natural that many Breth- 


°C. H. Balsbaugh, “Christ and the Devil,” the Gospel Messenger, XLVII (May 16, 1908), page 307. 
“Christ never bestows a blessing,” wrote Balsbaugh, “that does not awaken envy and opposition in hell.” 


* Jefferson Mathis, “Trends in the Church of the Brethren,” an unpublished manuscript, 1949. Mr. 
Mathis is now the executive secretary of the Pacific Coast Region of the Church of the Brethren. 


™Eby, The God in You (The University of Chicago Press, 1954), pages 97-102. 

®James Quinter, “Our Christian Duties,” in Mary N. Quinter, Life and Sermons of Elder James 
Quinter (Mt. Morris, Illinois: Brethren’s Publishing Company, 1891), page 205. 
on he 7 Eshelman, “Practice Against Preaching,” the Gospel Messenger, XXXVIII (January 20, 

0), 35-36. 

1°B. E. Breshears, “When Jesus Comes,” ibid., XLVIII (June 26, 1909), pages 403-404. 

1D. E. Cripe, “The Second Coming of Christ,” the Gospel Messenger, XLVI (June 29, 1907), pages 
402-403. See also D. M. Adams, “The Resurrected Body,” ibid., XLVI (July 6, 1907), page 420. 
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ren received and praised The Fundamentals. Upon the publication of the 
first volume, the editor of the Messenger maintained that “no active minister 
should be without the work,” and he recommended that Brethren preachers 
who had not yet received a copy would “do well to write the publishers at 
once.” The volume would be sent free since the expense of publishing and 
distributing was being borne by “two intelligent laymen.” 

Writing in 1912, Wilbur Stover, pioneer missionary to India, expressed 
the belief that most Brethren ministers had received copies of The Funda- 
mentals. He had found their articles to be “most valuable,” and he urged 
any preacher or Sunday-school superintendent who had not yet received 
any of the nine volumes to write for them. Stover had, in fact, received 
from the publishers a “great concession” for young Brethren missionary 
workers. The volumes would be sent free of charge to every chairman or 
secretary of a local missionary committee.” In the same issue the editor 
called special attention to what “Bro. W. B. Stover” had to say and added: 
“We have a full set of them [The Fundamentals] so far as published, and 
regard them as among the most desirable publications in our library. In 
these days when destructive criticism and the New Theology are playing 
havoc with the faith of many, we know of nothing so helpful in refuting 
error as these Fundamental publications.’ 


THE SPREAD OF FUNDAMENTALISM, 1900-1917 


Even before the publication of The Fundamentals, some Brethren 
were grappling with the problems which were causing conflict throughout 
Protestantism. As Brethren became increasingly interested in higher educa- 
tion during the 1890’s and the first decade of the twentieth century, 
divergence of opinion on theological matters became obvious. Dr. Edward 
Frantz was a student at the University of Chicago Divinity School between 
1892 and 1895 and again briefly in 1898 and 1908. There he was influenced 
by President Harper, and it was more than coincidence that he named his 
son Harper Frantz. E. B. Hoff, one of the co-founders of Bethany, was also 
influenced by his early study at the University of Chicago and named his 
third son Amos Harper Hoff after his “favorite university teacher.”** During 
the 1890’s P. B. Fitzwater was receiving an education of a much different 
sort. In 1898-1899 he was a student at Moody Bible Institute. While there, 





22 Ibid., XLIX (June 4, 1910), page 361. 

*8 Wilbur Stover, “The Fundamentals,” the Gospel Messenger, LXI (December 21, 1912), page 810. 

14 Tbid., LXI (December 21, 1912), page 813. 

18 Ernest G. Hoff, Emanuel B. Hoff — Bible Teacher (Elgin: Brethren Publishing House, 1943), 
page 34. 
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as he told the story, he saw E. B. Hoff at church on Sunday mornings and 
even at that date he and Hoff “never agreed on anything.” 

This theological conflict, which had its roots in the period before 1910, 
became increasingly apparent following that date. As early as 1912, P. B. 
Fitzwater became alarmed over the editorial policy of J. H. Moore. Moore, 
in a brief review of The Psychology of the Christian Soul, by George 
Stevens, commented that the author “shows clearly that Christianity in one’s 
life may be the result of an educational process, — that men and women 
from childhood, may be educated into what the New Testament demands.” 
Fitzwater queried, ‘““What is the matter with the Office Editor? Has he gone 
over to the camp of the enemy, or has he been napping?” Where is the 
place of the doctrine of regeneration if this were true? Jesus and Paul had 
both taught that man must be born again. “If the position of the book, 
commended by the Editor, be true, then poor Jesus and Paul are back 
numbers.” To substitute education for regeneration is to “desupernaturalize 
regeneration.””** Not content with the editor’s defense, Fitzwater returned 
in a later issue to the subject. Education, he insisted, though it has an 
important place, has its place after regeneration. The apostles were not 
educated into the new birth, but were regenerated and then educated. 
“Those who are the worst enemies of Christianity insist that Christianity in 
the soul is the result of an educational process. The Editor contends for their 
doctrine, yet denies that he is in their camp.” 

In the same year D. W. Kurtz’s An Outline of the Fundamental 
Doctrines of Faith was published.” Paul Mohler found the volume to 
contain dangerous doctrines “definitely opposed to what the church has 
always understood as fundamental Bible doctrine.” These doctrines, ac- 
cording to Mohler, were so new to most Brethren that they would not be 
recognized in their true character and were “‘so skillfully stated” that they 
were likely to be accepted. He was writing to the General Mission Board 
in the hope that it could “take some action to protect the church from their 
evil effects.” 

Mohler listed a number of specific objections to Kurtz’s views.” Among 


16 Personal interview, Evanston, Illinois, December 15, 1957. After a teaching career in Brethren 
colleges, P. B. Fitzwater joined the faculty of Moody Bible Institute and remained there until his retire- 
ment in 1954. In addition to his teaching he was for many years dean of the Institute. Though he was 
reluctant to admit that he had broken with the Brethren in essence, his move to Moody amounted ‘to 
this. Soon after this move, though still listed as an elder in the Church of the Brethren, he joined the 
Chicago Presbytery. 

17 The Gospel Messenger, LXI (March 2, 1912), page 136. 

18 “Not a Case of Napping,” the Gospel Messenger, LXI (March 23, 1912), pages 185-186. 

1° p. B. Fitzwater, “Is Christianity the Result of an Educational Process?” ibid., LXI (April 27, 1912), 
page 260. 

20D. W. Kurtz, An Outline of the Fundamental Doctrines of Faith (Elgin, Illinois: Brethren Pub- 
lishing House, 1912). 

*1 Letter from Paul Mohler to the General Mission Board, August 8, 1913. 
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these were the following: (1) Kurtz was teaching a “triune manifestation of 
God,” practically Unitarianism, rather than the Bible doctrine of three 
distinct personalities in the Godhead. (2) Kurtz’s statement (page 15), 
“Whether man has been produced by fiat of God or whether God has 
chosen to produce this complex organism by slow processes of development 
throughout aeons of time, is entirely immaterial to religion,” was considered 
“an apology for holding theories that deny the historicity of Genesis. To 
doubt Gen. 1:26, 27 is to open the way to doubt the whole Pentateuch, 
and finally the whole Bible. Therefore it is material.” (3) Kurtz had in 
essence denied the doctrine of Satan, since throughout the book the existence 
and work of Satan were ignored. (4) Kurtz had failed to mention the eternal 
punishment of the wicked, centering his discussion of the penalty of sin on 
the penalties in this life. (5) Kurtz had specifically rejected such words as 
propitiation, redemption, salvation, justification, sanctification, and ransom 
as nothing more than figures which attempt to express Sonship. “The 
function of a priest,” according to Kurtz, “is to propitiate an angry God by 
means of symbols and sacrifices. . . . This is heathenism, but finds many 
followers in Christendom” (page 39). Kurtz thus rejected the idea of “the 
eternal existence of Christ as High Priest, intercessor, or advocate with the 
Father on high.”” 

In the meantime the Gospel Messenger continued to publish material 
reflecting the many viewpoints of its contributors. Some, apparently mo- 
tivated by reading The Fundamentals, urged continued vigilance in teaching 
the fundamentals, especially “those relating to the inspiration and authority 
of the Holy Scriptures, the Divinity, death, burial, resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Christ,” and the doctrine of the atonement making it clear that 
Christ’s death was a propitiation for our sins.” 


Some writers, commenting on the repudiation of hell by “so-called 
Bible students,” reaffirmed their belief in the existence of this fiery home 
for the damned and insisted that the Bible theory of hell must be accepted, 
“or else we cannot depend upon what the sacred writers say of heaven.” 


2 There were four additional points in Mohler’s list. The most pertinent were the following two: 
(1) Kurtz made no mention of baptism for the remission of sins, “the one thing specifically mentioned 
in the Bible. This omission could not have been accidental, and is in effect, a denial.” (2) Kurtz's 
treatment of the symbolic nature of the bread and the cup was in perfect harmony with his mistaken 
views of the atonement. 

78 “Teaching the Fundamentals,” an editorial in the Gospel Messenger, LXII (December 20, 1913), 
page 813. See also H. B. Brumbaugh, “Fundamentals,” idid., L (February 4, 1911), page 73; and “The 
Christianity Needed,” an editorial, s5id., LXIII (August 15, 1914), page 521. The latter suggested that 
“fundamentally speaking . . . all the great truths of the New Testament are as true today as they ever 
were. The great fundamentals, as they relate to the divinity of Christ, the atonement, the scheme of 
redemption, the conditions of pardon, the new birth, the ordinances, the essentials of Christian living, 
remain as they were when holy men, moved by the Holy Ghost, penned the words that make up the 
New Testament.” 


** “Repudiating Hell,” an editorial in the Gospel Messenger, LXI (August 31, 1912), page 554. 
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“Dear Sinner,” wrote B. E. Kesler, “do not be deceived any longer! Do not 
hesitate a moment! Make peace with God now, for ‘there is a hell to shun 
and a heaven to gain.’ How sad it will be if you let the vain speculations 
and theories of men cheat your poor soul out of life eternal by the false 
and fanciful theories about hell being a myth, and damnation a delusion!”” 


Others wrote on “Satan Being Cast Out of Heaven” (Noah Longa- 
necker), “Jesus Is Coming Soon” (J. S. Secrist), “The Cleansing Blood” 
(editorial), “When I See the Blood” (J. I. Kaylor), or “Man’s Original Sin” 
(I. J. Rosenberger). J. G. Royer, one of the theologically more conservative 
Brethren, frequently contributed articles on salvation. And C. C. Ellis 
believed that the higher critics had “seized upon” the graded Sunday-school 
lessons as ‘‘a means of making a disguised attack upon the Old Book.”” 


THEOLOGICAL CONFLICT, 1918-1931 


It was in the post-World War I decade that theological controversy 
between the fundamentalist and the nonfundamentalist took on the most 
ominous proportions. ““The tension between different theological view- 
points was pretty strong some fifteen years ago,” wrote Edward Frantz in 
1943, and as editor of the Gospel Messenger he was in a position to discern 
the tension as few men were.” According to I. V. Funderburgh there were 
those during the twenties who feared that the theological differences would 
split the church in the Pacific Coast Region.” 


An increased concern among the Brethren over the “fundamentals” 
could be seen in the more articulate discussion on the virgin birth. Prior 
to 1910, Brethren acceptance of the virgin birth was a matter of course; in 
the postwar decade it was a doctrine that needed a defense. C. C. Ellis told 
Annual Conference in 1918 that the Apostles’ Creed, in stating that Jesus 
was conceived of the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary, had the 
sanction of ‘‘the only authority competent to speak on the matter; besides 
offering the only adequate explanation of his most unusual career.”” D. L. 
Miller’s address to Annual Conference in 1919 emphasized the importance 
of sound doctrine, ‘‘dwelling especially upon those pertaining to the person 


*5 B. E. Kesler, “Hell and Damnation,” ibid., LXI (December 14, 1912), page 791. See also: “The 
Elimination of Hell,” an editorial, ibid., LXII (April 12, 1913), page 233. 


*° Charles Calvert Ellis, “The Graded Lessons,” ibid., LXVI (April 7, 1917), page 212. In contrast 
to these were an increasing number of articles by such men as D. W. Kurtz, J. A. Clement, H. A. Brandt, 
J. H. Harnly, Amos Haines, and John Heckman —soon to include Edward Frantz, who became the 
office editor in 1915. 


27 Letter from Edward Frantz to Fred W. Butterbaugh, January 26, 1943. 
28 Personal interview with Dr. I. V. Funderburgh, June 28, 1957, La Verne, California. 


?° Charles C. Ellis, “What Think Ye of Christ?” in the Gospel Messenger, LXVII (August 3, 1918), 
pages 483-484, 
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and work of Christ, such as his virgin birth, divinity, atonement and 
resurrection.’””° 

J. H. Moore defended the virginity of Mary upon the basis of the 
historical authenticity of Matthew and Luke, both of whom stated the fact 
of the virgin birth as clearly as it would be possible to state it. The story, 
he maintained, did not read like a legend or a myth, but was a simple state- 
ment of a miracle. The conception was by the Holy Ghost and to “get 
rid of this miracle means paving the way to get rid of all the miracles of 
the Bible.” To set aside the divinity of Christ and the inspiration of the 
entire Bible leaves only materialism, or nothing, in its place.” 


E. B. Hoff found that he could “better understand” and “more fully 
appreciate” the divine conception when coupled with the “strong self- 
assertions” of Christ and the statements of Paul regarding Christ’s pre- 
existence.” J. W. Lear concluded that the critics of the Bible story had 
produced nothing more satisfying. Their explanation had reduced Christ 
to a human being without pre-existence. That position he found so out of 
harmony with “Jesus’ claims for himself as to require more explanations 
than the virgin birth story.”** Among others who openly declared their 
faith in the virgin birth were Ezra Flory, Charles O. Beery, Otho Winger, 
John R. Snyder, J. S. Flory, P. B..Fitzwater, and Charles M. Yearout.” 


During this period the most articulate expression of fundamentalism 
within Brethren leadership centered around Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 
There, at Juniata College, were C. C. Ellis, Galen B. Royer, and T. T. 
Myers.” There was founded a school of theology, based upon the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith, as a rival of Bethany Bible School in Chicago.” 
The men at Huntingdon were interested in preserving the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity which go beyond the distinctive Brethren doctrines. 


*°The Gospel Messenger, LXVIII (June 14, 1919), page 369. 


*1 J. H. Moore, “The Virgin Birth of Christ,” ibid., LXIX (October 16, 1920), page 618. See also: 
J. H. Moore, “Scientific Theories and Common Sense,” ibid., LXXIV (November 28, 1925), page 754. 

*? E. B. Hoff, “The Incarnation of Christ,” ibid., LXXII (August 4, 1923), pages 483 and 490. 

*J. W. Lear, “The Virgin Birth,” the Gospel Messenger, LXXIV (September 19, 1925), page 597. 

** Pp, B. Fitzwater, “The Sinlessness of Christ,” ibid., LXVI (May 5, 1917), page 275; John S. Flory, 
“Christ, Who Is He?” idid., LXXIII (December 27, 1924), page 834; Charles M. Yearout, “Intellectualism 
Versus the Counsel, Wisdom and Will of God as Revealed in His Word,” ibid., LXXVI (May 28, 1927), 
pages 340-341; Otho Winger, “Some Lessons From Others,” ibid., LXXVII (January 28, 1928), page 52; 
Winger, ‘“‘Moderator’s Opening Address,” La Verne Annual Conference, July 2, 1928, idid., LXXVII (July 
21, 1928), pages 456-457; John R. Snyder, “The Deity of Christ,” paper read before the Tyrone, Penn- 
sylvania, Ministerium, ibid., LXXVII (December 8, 1928), pages 774-775; “Pentecostal Evangelism for 
the Modern Age,” Hershey Annual Conference address, June 13, 1930, ibid., LXXIX (July 5, 1930), page 
422; on C. C. Ellis, see the following pages of this article. 

8° Dr. Miriam Fackler was also on the faculty at Juniata in the twenties and early thirties. Testimony 
of her students indicates that she was strongly fundamentalist. During the thirties she left to teach at 
Wheaton, where she apparently still is. 

** It is worth noting that the liberal wing of the church was not always satisfied with what they 
considered the conservatism of Bethany. 
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Dr. C. C. Ellis apparently believed that a Christian college, “with all its 
individual instructors,” should hold and teach: 

1. The unique and infallible inspiration of the Bible (by this is meant in- 
spiration different in kind as well as in degree from that of every other book in 
the world; and every part of the entire Bible equally inspired and infallibly 
accurate and correct, both in matters of fact as well as of doctrine, in its original 
or autograph manuscripts). 

2. The lost condition of all men by nature since the fall of Adam. 

3. Redemption for men only through the death of Christ, who became man’s 
Savior by becoming man’s Substitute, receiving in himself the penalty of man’s 
sin and the necessary and holy wrath of God against sin. 

4. The deity of Christ, different not in degree, but in kind from any so- 
called “divinity” that man has. 

5. The virgin birth of Christ. 

6. The resurrection of the body of Christ and of all men.” 


It was within the right of any man not to accept these fundamental doctrines, 
wrote Ellis about a similar list of doctrines, but “it was not honest for any 
man to claim to be a Christian, if he did not accept them... .’”. Nor was it 
enough to treat these doctrines with respect; to be truly Christian one must 
have conviction on these points and be ready to defend them.” 

Dr. Ellis was also a premillenialist and had strongly objected to The 
Social Messages of Christianity, published by the Education Board of the 
church, and to the author’s claim as representing the position of the Church 
of the Brethren. He did not agree and knew that within the Church of the 
Brethren there were a number of others of like persuasion, that the kingdom 
of God would be established through the social reform work of mere man. 
He was “looking for the blessed hope and the appearing of the glory of 
the great God and our Savior Jesus Christ” (Titus 2:13). Why had the 
pamphlet completely overlooked the matter of bringing back the King “who 
alone can set up the Kingdom’’? The good news was a personal message to 
men who need to be born again and without which rebirth social uplift is 
impossible.” 


57 Charles Calvert Ellis, “A College Entrance Examination,” the Gospel Messenger, LXIX (September 11, 
1920), page 542. Contrast this affirmation of faith with the Statement of Purpose and Doctrine of Bethany 
which Bethany felt compelled to make in 1931. The doctrinal statement of Bethany listed the following as 
the tenets of the school: “(1) The Personality and Eternal Sovereignty of God, the Creator and Upholder of 
all things. (2) The Deity as well as Humanity of Jesus Christ our Lord. (3) The Personality of the 
Holy Spirit. (4) The Divine Inspiration and absolute trustworthiness of the Bible as the Word of God. 
(5) That all men have sinned and must be regenerated in order to enter the Kingdom of God. (6) The 
Doctrine of Justification by Faith through the Love of God, the Atonement of Christ, the forgiveness of 
sins, the enduement of the Holy Spirit, upon the cooperation of man through obedience. (7) Sanctifica- 
tion in active obedience and Christian service, through the power of the Holy Spirit. (8) The personal 
and visible return of our Lord. (9) The Resurrection, Final Judgment and Eternal Destiny of all men.” 
“A Statement of Purpose and Doctrine,” ibid., LXXX (October 3, 1931), page 12. 

88°C. C. Ellis, “An Unusual Thanksgiving Message,” the Gospel Messenger, LXXI (December 30, 
1922), page 819. 

°C. C. Ellis, “The Social Message of Christianity — A Critique,” ibid., LXXI (March 25, 1922), 
page 180. 
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Under the direction and encouragement of Professor William Brenton 
Greene of Princeton Theological Seminary, C. C. Ellis prepared a booklet 
entitled The Religion of Religious Psychology.’ That the booklet was first 
published by the Sunday School Times Company (1922) and later brought 
up to date and republished by the Bible Institute of Los Angeles (1928) is 
clearly indicative of its position. Ellis believed it was time for Christendom 
to take its bearings before “voyaging” farther in the direction in which the 
leaders of religious psychology had set sail. The volume was an attempt to 
provide a basis upon which a church could determine whether its director 
of religious education had been getting his training under men who had 
“led him toward or away from ‘the faith once for all delivered to the saints.’ ” 
The study confirmed a statement made earlier by Dr. Greene that writers 
on the psychology of religion “have approached their subject from a non- 
Christian standpoint, and it can scarcely be doubted that the influence of 
their publications has on the whole been anti-Christian.”* 


During the twenties there were a number of specific problems which 
focused attention on the theological differences within the Brotherhood. 
Affiliation with the Interchurch World Movement, the publication of The 
Social Teachings of Christianity by the General Education Board of the 
church, and queries reaching Annual Conference on evolution in 1923 and 
1929 were among the most important. 

The question of evolution can be used to illustrate the problem. It was 
apparent that the issue was too sharp and the feeling too strong to permit 
adequate discussion through the pages of the Messenger. Before the war 
there had been considerable discussion of science and religion and of evolu- 
tionary theory. Most of this had been critical of evolutionary viewpoints. 
After the war, at the very time when many religious journals were debating 
the issue, the Messenger remained ominously silent. Before the query on 
evolution reached the 1923 Annual Conference, the editors allowed the 
publication of only two articles, one on each side. J. H. Moore, upholding 
the infallibility of the Mosaic account, felt that Brethren schools should 
discharge anyone teaching contrary to what the Book teaches on the origin 


“°C. C. Ellis, The Religion of Religious Psychology (The Sunday School Times Company, 1922; 
revised and enlarged, 1928, by the Bible Institute of Los Angeles). Ellis was also a frequent contributor 
to the Sunday School Times. 

“Ellis, The Religion of Religious Psychology, pages 3-5. Ellis classified a selected group of books in 
three lists: (1) books antagonistic to evangelical teaching, (2) books rather neutral or ambiguous, and 
(3) books favorable to the fundamentals. In the first group were volumes by the following men: William 
James (The Varieties of Religious Experience); George Albert Coe (Education in Religion and Morals, 
The Psychology of Religion, and A Social Theory of Religious Education); James Bissett (The Psychology 
of Religious Belief, and The Religious Consciousness); Edward Scribner Ames (The Psychology of Re- 
ligious Experience); James H. Leuba (A Psychological Study of Religion); Auguste Sabatier (Outlines of 
a Philosophy of Religion Based on Psychology and History); W. B. Selbie (The Psychology of Religion); 
Francis L. Strickland (Psychology of Religious Experience); and F. R. Barry (Christianity and Psychology). 
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of man, the divinity of Jesus, the miracles, the resurrection, and the ascen- 
sion. The minister that did not measure up to the same standard should 
have his license revoked.“ 

The wording of the query made it possible for Conference to dodge the 
issue; and, in spite of the national tempest precipitated by the Scopes trial, 
the next query did not reach Annual Conference until 1929. The 1929 
Standing Committee agreed to return the two queries which came before it, 
but Conference refused approval. Something more was being demanded by 
the antievolution forces. According to J. H. Moore, the entire Brotherhood 
was looking to Conference for its answer. It was two years before the answer 
was forthcoming; and then the report adopted by Conference was a carefully 
worded statement which neither condemned any minister or college pro- 
fessor who accepted evolution nor specifically upheld the literal or verbal 
inspiration of the Old Testament.“* It was naturally critical of “materialistic” 
evolution, but placed the ultimate emphasis on “Christian faith” and the 
truth of the “gospel of Christ.” This amounted to a defeat for the funda- 
mentalist, who desired a resounding endorsement of Genesis, and left little 
doubt that the fundamentalists were in the minority. 


CONCLUSION 


The fundamentalist movement, though at times a serious challenge to 
the Church of the Brethren, was never in a position to capture the church 
itself. It found its strongest support among the older generation of ministers, 
laymen, lay-ministers, and a sizable group of Brethren leaders on the local 
and district levels. A survey of the outstanding church leaders on the Brother- 
hood level for the period 1890-1920 indicates that most of them subscribed 
to the specific theological doctrines proclaimed by fundamentalism, but not 
to the exclusion of Brethrenism. Otho Winger, though an important leader 
in the church for twenty years after 1920, spoke for this group when he 
answered a critical letter from one of his college constituents. He wanted 
it understood that so far as the term fundamentalism applied to doctrine, 
he agreed with it. But he wrote: 

I doubt whether any of them (fundamentalists) have taught the fundamental 


teachings much longer and much more strongly than I have. I haven't done it 
from policy. I have done it from conviction. . . . I believe in all that funda- 


‘2. H. Moore, “After Reading Messenger No. 15,” the Gospel Messenger, LXXII (May 19, 1923), 
page 307. 

** Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Church of the Brethren, 1923-1944 (Elgin: Brethren 
Publishing House, 1946), pages 82-83. Significant parts of the report were the following: “Considering 
the lack of definite scientific proof of this theory and especially the disastrous influence of materialistic 
evolution upon the Christian faith, Christian teachers should emphasize the teaching of the Bible on man’s 
origin, nature and destiny. . . . We would recommend that the church increase her efforts to teach, preach 
and to demonstrate the truth of the gospel of Christ as the power of God unto salvation to all who believe.” 
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mentalists teach so far as it relates to doctrine. But they have developed an 

attitude of mind which I believe is entirely wrong. Unless you believe in their 

interpretation in everything, you are entirely wrong.“ 

The coming generation of leaders, however, was of a different stamp. 
With some important exceptions, such as C. C. Ellis and G. B. Royer, after 
World War I the leadership of the church had little in common with the fun- 
damentalists. Since 1915 the editors of the Gospel Messenger have been hos- 
tile to the dogmatism and some of the presuppositions of fundamentalism. 
With the exception of C. C. Ellis of Juniata College, Brethren college presi- 
dents have been out of sympathy with the movement.“ So also have most of 
the members of the Elgin staff. Edward Frantz, D. W. Kurtz, C. D. Bonsack, 
V. F. Schwalm, Paul H. Bowman, Rufus D. Bowman, Dan West, M. R. 
Zigler, and a host of others have both moulded and reflected church thought 
since World War I, and constitute a list of men who, as Dr. Schwalm ex- 
pressed it, “were abreast of the best in modern liberal thought.’ 


As early as 1914, P. B. Fitzwater had observed the direction Brethren 
leadership was moving and had left Brethren circles for Moody Bible Insti- 
tute. Though fundamentalism was yet to make some important inroads 
among the Brethren,“ the 1931 report on evolution indicated that the church 
had weathered the twenties without either accepting the fundamentalist 
position or precipitating any serious dissension. At the same time the report 
performed for the church and its colleges a significant contribution. In a 
manner harmonious with her own conservative tradition and her own 
emphasis on the New Testament over the Old, and without undue violation 
of her noncreedal history, the church had faced the challenge and set her 
colleges free to pursue the truths of science as well as the revelations of 
religion. The decision of the 1941 Annual Conference to affiliate with the 
Federal Council of Churches, coming just ten years after the statement on 
evolution, made the Brethren position even more obvious. 


““In V. F. Schwalm, Otho Winger (Elgin: Brethren Publishing House, 1952), page 172. 

“5 In view of the later fundamentalist split among the Pennsylvania Brethren over affiliation with the 
Federal Council of Churches, it should be kept in mind that Dr. Ellis was not part of the schismatic 
group. Dr. Paul M. Robinson, one-time student of C. C. Ellis’s and now president of Bethany, wrote to 
the author, on July 15, 1957; “While Dr. Ellis might well be called a Fundamentalist so far as his 
beliefs: were concerned, he was a great churchman and was regarded as a sort of leader of the conservative 
elements of the Church . . . . He was a genuine, sincere conservative. As such he gave a kind of leader- 
ship to the Brotherhood which stood as a rebuke to the fundamentalistic spirit, while upholding the 
fundamentalist theology.” 

“* Personal interview with V. F. Schwalm at North Manchester, Indiana, November 1956. 

“? The decision of the 1941 Annual Conference to affiliate with the Federal Council of Churches (now 
the National Council) precipitated several church splits, which centered around fundamentalism. This, 
however, is another chapter. 


Concerning Ferre’s Theology 


Harry M. GARDNER 


Nels Fredrick Solomon Ferré has been popular with the Brethren. As 
a person he has been understood and loved. Whether such could be said 
concerning his theology remains a question. He is understood and mis- 
understood as too liberal and too neo-orthodox. At any rate, he has proved 
stimulating and refreshing. 

Ferré’s central concern for developing an ecumenical theology has en- 
couraged him in his attempt to delineate contemporary trends in theology 
and to expose their respective limitations. He proceeds with great courage, 
certain clarity, depth of perspective, and luminous detail. It rests with 
each ‘‘Ferré-ian” student to decide concerning his accomplishment of in- 
tended mission, namely, to come forth with a reconstruction of theology, 
an ecumenical theology. 

As a lecturer and theologian, Dr. Ferré is in demand by both unitarians 
and trinitarians. In the lay and scholarly arena he demands remarkable 
attention and serious consideration. A review of the numerous seminaries, 
universities, colleges, and churches where he has spoken will attest to these 
facts. Since the appearance of his first volume, entitled Swedish Contribu- 
tions to Modern Theology, he has been writing prolifically. Harper has 
published his sixteen books, the most recent one being entitled Know Your 
Faith. 

A native of Sweden and a member of the Swedish Baptist Church, Dr. 
Ferré received his high school education at the Swedish Baptist High School 
in St. Paul, Minnesota. From the College of Liberal Arts of Boston Uni- 
versity he received his B.A. degree and from Andover-Newton Theological 
School he received his B.D. degree. In 1934 he was ordained a Congrega- 
tional minister. 

He studied for two years in the Harvard Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, where he came in contact with Alfred North Whitehead. Con- 
tinuing his studies at the University of Lund, Sweden, he became well 
versed in and was greatly influenced by the thought of Gustaf Aulen and 


Harry Gardner is pastor of the Riverdale Congregational church, Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts. He is a Virginian, having received his education at Bridgewater College, 
Westminster Theological Seminary (Methodist), Bethany Biblical Seminary, Boston 
University, and Harvard. He is an ordained minister in the Church of the Brethren. He 
and Mrs. Gardner live at 28 Hillside Road, Dedham, Massachusetts. 
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Anders Nygren, the Lundensian theologians. He returned to Harvard and 
completed his graduate work, receiving his Ph.D. degree in 1938. 

Dr. Ferré became the Abbot Professor of Christian Theology at 
Andover-Newton Theological School in 1938. He served in this capacity 
until 1950, when he accepted the position as professor of philosophical 
theology at Vanderbilt University School of Religion. He taught here until 
1957, returning that year to his former position at Andover-Newton, where 
he is teaching today. 

Certain immediate understanding of Ferré’s theological biases can be 
gained in perusing his cherished theological parable. 


We all have a theology of some kind. Theology is the study of God, of 
ultimate reality. The only question is whether it is good or bad, adequate or 
inadequate. By the Christian faith, classically, I understand a God who in some 
real sense is creator of the universe, a God who in some real sense controls the 
world, a God who in the fulness of time identified himself with the world, 
took on its sufferings and victoriously broke through sin, law, and death by the 
resurrection from the dead — a God who ultimately will fulfill history in his time 
and in his way. 

Now I am going to put two kinds of theology on the left and two on the 
right. This has nothing to do with the sheep and the goats. They are all goats! 
On the extreme right are the fundamentalists, who in general spend most of 
their time crying “heretic, heretic!” because the defenders of the castle are no 
longer using bows and arrows, and who also spend a good proportion of their 
time attacking the true defenders of the castle. 

Next, on the moderate right, are the neo-Calvinists or the neo-orthodox, 
however you define them. These are the people who say the castle is so strong 
and so beautiful that it needs no defense; it is not up to the soldiers to defend 
the castle, it is up to the castle to defend the soldiers — what we have to do is 
to accept the castle, enjoy it, worship and obey its Lord. 

Then on the left, nearest to the castle, we have the liberals. These are the 
people who say that those who are attacking the castle are not really enemies but 
friends. The only trouble is that they do not understand that the castle is the 
best place for them to live; if only you could show them what the real nature of 
the castle is, they'd all be inside. But there is one problem with the castle: it is 
not modernized. What we have to do is put in plumbing and air-conditioning. 


On the extreme left are the neo-naturalists — Wieman, Bultmann, Tillich.* 
The neo-naturalists are the people who say that the castle itself is outmoded: it 
not only cannot be defended, it should not be defended, and therefore they move 
out of the castle. But they insist upon keeping the uniform and they spend a 
good deal of their time attacking the “outmoded” defenders of the castle, and 
the rest of the time trying to convince the people who don’t wear the uniform 
to put it on.’ 


1 Nels F. S. Ferré, “. . . the Castle of Faith,” Fellowship (New York: FOR 25), November 1, 1958, 
pages 21 and 22. *Ferré, along with most European theologians, numbers Tillich among the liberal 
theologians and one who would oppose Barth and Brunner. Most American theologians would consider 
him as one of the neo-orthodoxians, even grouping him with Barth and Brunner. 
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Ferré’s parable reveals certain astigmatism which impels one to ex- 
amine more closely his view of the theological landscape. In relation to the 
true castle of faith (which is none other than Ferré’s theological views) he 
reserves the choice positions for liberalism and neo-orthodoxy. Along with 
Lundensian agapé theology, liberalism and neo-orthodoxy are the chief 
theological approaches which contribute most significantly to contemporary 
theological progress.* Openly acknowledging that his theology has been 
influenced by Lundensian agapé theology, Ferré respects liberalism and pays 
respects to neo-orthodoxy but is dissatisfied with all three and attempts to 
come forth with a reconstruction of theology, an ecumenical theology that 
will abide in his true “castle of faith.” 

Having studied under Ferré and having read his works, this writer is 
convinced that he, in fact, has not left the contemporary liberal position. 
Brethren who come from the Anabaptist tradition and who have certain 
affinity with the Calvinistic tradition should carefully analyze Ferré’s writings 
in order to discover what he is actually saying. Otherwise they may find 
themselves sanctioning a theology which does not basically coincide with 
their doctrinal beliefs. 

To facilitate a better understanding of his theology from the more 
conservative theological standpoint (whereon I stand), I shall briefly set 
forth and examine some of his basic presuppositions and several of his 
theological tenets. I shall compare and contrast his views with those of 
more conservative theologians such as Heinrich Emil Brunner of the Inter- 
national Christian University of Tokyo, Edmund Wolfgang Schlink of the 
University of Heidelberg, and Karl Barth of Basel. Chief attention will be 
given to Brunner. It is not assumed that the more conservative theologians 
are synonymous in their views. It is assumed that they are definitely not 
theologians of the liberal persuasion. 


FERRE’S THEOLOGICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS 


Philosophy and Theology 


Ferré views philosophy and theology on an equal plane, marching forth 
together in the quest for truth. “. . . we shall surely not get to the truth 
that saves if we neglect either the full interpretation of fact or the full 
interpretation of faith. The former is the task of philosophy; the latter, of 
theology. But fact and faith belong together. .. .”* Ferré would insist that 
philosophy is not a mere handmaid to theology, for reason is not restricted 


* Nels F. S. Ferré, “Present Trends in Protestant Thought,” Religion and Life 16 (1947-48), pages 
334-46. 
* Ferré, Faith and Reason (New York: Harper, 1946), page 142. 
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to the task of clarifying the implications of revelation. “From the point of 
view of reason as an interpretation of whole-response, faith must be included 
under reason. Nor can right faith ever be contrary to right reason, the best 
that we can know about what is truest in the world.”* “Formally . . . right 
religion and right reason go together. A right whole-reaction must neces- 
sarily include right reason. . . .° By reason we mean any and all ways of 
understanding.”* Here we are introduced to Ferré’s strong emphasis upon 
reason and philosophy as criteria for arriving at Christian truth. 


Ferré sets forth the objective as a standard for philosophy and the 
subjective for theology. “Philosophy is inclusive, coherent, objective; re- 
ligious interpretation is inclusive, coherent, and subjective . . . the sub- 
jective yields no knowledge which philosophy cannot have.’” In the light 
of his emphasis upon reason, when he sets up his standards for philosophy 
and theology, is he being unfair to both? Coherence or “interpretation of 
whole-response,” which he accepts as a standard for both, demands the 
evaluating of the objective for theology as well as the subjective for philoso- 
phy. Within the scope of his own criteria he proceeds with an unsolved 
dilemma, using and misusing theology and philosophy, in terms of his own 
methodological procedure. Ferré’s inclusive use of theology as the inter- 
pretation of “whole response”’ is difficult to distinguish from philosophy as 
the interpretation of “whole experience.” 


Over against Ferré’s presuppositions Schlink would openly and un- 
ashamedly assert that theology is not limited by nor based upon philosophy, 
but is based upon the Holy Scriptures with the Bekenntnis Schriften (con- 
fessions) assisting in interpretation. For them the Bible and the Holy Spirit 
serve as norms. On this basis, Christian truth is understood by man through 
the “Word made flesh.” Philosophy, at its best, is valid only as a tool for 
interpretation of Christian truth.* 


For Brunner the approaches of philosophy and non-Christian religions 
have never arrived at true Christian understanding of agapé (which Brunner 
and Ferré agree describes God).* What they conclude never gets above eros, 
but understands God to be loving because he needs that which he loves.” 
Brunner is convinced that proofs for God’s existence and his nature have 


* Ibid., page 15. 

5 Ibid., page 10. 

* Ibid., page 14. 

" Ibid., page 121. 

®Edmund Wolfgang Schlink, Theologie der lutherischen Bekenntnisschriften (Miinchen: Kaiser, 
1946), pages 5-24. 

* Heinrich Emil Brunner, The Christian Doctrine of God, translated by Olive Wyon (London: Lutter- 
worth Press, 1949), page 185. 


1° Ibid., page 186. 
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no real validity for the Christian faith. To suppose that man can have an 
objective knowledge of God is a mistake. Such would imply that God 
comes under our power and is held, controlled, and manipulated by us. 
Only the Christian teaching based upon God’s self-revelation — the “Word 
made flesh,” reported in the Bible — grasps and preserves the idea of God 
as agapé.” God is truly known only in an “I-Thou” Begegnung. It is evident 
that the content and methods of knowledge are correlated. Therefore, what 
comes to be known through philosophical speculation is something quite 
different from that which we come to know through faith. The God of the 
philosophers is a God who has been “thought,” or an abstraction. He is not 
“the living God” of biblical revelation.” 

Barth is even more emphatic concerning the primacy of Scripture and 
the rejection of philosophy and reason as criteria for Christian truth. Al- 
though he has tempered his earlier dogmatism concerning faith and reason, 
it is still in order to remember that he once asserted, “Faith takes reason by 
the throat and strangles the brute.” He has continually been attacked by 
liberals because of his rejection of philosophy and reason as valid criteria 
or means whereby we know God. 


Methodology 


Ferré’s chief approach to his reconstruction of theology is his meth- 
odology. Christian theology is to define from within its own nature and 
its distinctive method. With agapé as the selective high principle, the truths 
of religion must evolve from the nature of religion itself. Says Ferré, ‘““There 
is a great intellectual task awaiting us . . . to work out both a theology and 
a metaphysics in which agapé as central throughout God in Christ will then 
be central and reason itself redeemed.’”* Again, he interrogatively states, 
“Can Christian thinkers work out a doctrine of revelation, in terms of both 
modes and content, where the entire nous approach is radically broken 
through and as far as possible abandoned?” He follows with a forceful 
development of agapé — the chief principle of Lundensian theology, as the 
Christian perspective. He carries it so far that agapé is not only the principle 
for Christian faith (with the incarnation as central), but it is the ultimate 
category if not the universal philosophical principle for the understanding 
of the problem of being and becoming.” 


11 Ibid., page 185. 
13 Ibid., page 187. 


28 Heinrich Emil Brunner, Reason and Revelation, translated by Olive Wyon (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1947), pages 43 and 44. 


** Ferré, “Liberalism Faces the Future,” The Union Review, May 1943, pages 14, 27. 
15 Ferré, “Beyond Liberalism and Neo-orthodoxy,” the Christian Century, March 23, 1949), page 362. 
2° Ferré, The Christian Understanding of God (New York: Harper, 1951), page 11. 
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Let it be clearly understood that Ferré rejects the irrational content of 
Lundensian agapé theology. How does he accomplish this? In the first 
place, contrary to Nygren he refuses to make a complete separation between 
agapé and eros. On this basis he proceeds in his development in a fourfold 
manner: love as being (self-existing), love as becoming (self-directing), 
love as personality, and love as spirit. ‘Start with being as ultimate, and 
arrive at no adequate doctrine of becoming; start with becoming as ultimate 
and find no real interpretation of being. Start with love as ultimate, and 
being and becoming are then abstractions from the fullness of reality.’ 

Ferré asserts that God is both actual (being) and potential (becoming). 
He equates God with agapé and agapé with God and does not separate agapé 
and eros. Ferré’s agapé, used ontologically, means God who is agapé spirit; 
his agapé used qualitatively means God’s distinctive kind of love. His un- 
derstanding of God is structured as an ontological monism with a functional 
dualism and pluralism.” Ferré rejects pattern preceding process or form as 
prior to content, when he states: “If love, however, be infinitely creative 
being and if the very nature of Deity is to exceed in possibility and all 
actuality, there is then in the ultimate no absolute order of mathematics, 
for form does not determine function but function, form. Reality is not 
formally fixed but dynamically creative.”** Dr. Ferré does not answer the 
question as to how love can be pure creativity without form; nor can this 
be answered, for such is inexplicable. 

Do we not have here the fallacy of pure becoming in his maintaining 
that ultimate function determines form? Although at length he attempts 
to escape his dilemma in Faith and Reason, in actuality he still clearly affirms 
that purpose for the world exists because God as being is enriched (becom- 
ing) by relations with his objects of concern. Tillich rightly and clearly 
infers that such a relationship whereby God is enriched by his creation 
implies a finite God.” Although Ferré would reject the idea of a finite 
God, this is the conclusion of his system. 

Second, Ferré rejects the irrational content of Lundensian agapé the- 
ology by rejecting the view that faith is a unique gift or work of God. 
Faith is not an objective independent given nor an intellectual assent to 
revealed truth. It is man’s interpretation and total response to both special 
and general revelation. The ideal whole response is co-operation of all the 
aspects of self. But Ferré should be asked if whole response and whole 
thinking should be called faith or reason. His inadequate answer is that 


17 Ibid., page 29. 
18 Ibid., page 18. 
1° Ibid., pages 47-48. 
206 Pa Tillich, Systematic Theology, Volume I (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951), pages 
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the total act of knowing (which includes the proper relation of will, pas- 
sions, and reason) is best described as faith because the various faculties are 
not to be equated. Actually, Ferré can be considered among the defenders 
of reason as a valid criterion of faith. 

Ferré departs from existentialism such as that found in Kierkegaard 
and Barth. The existentialism in Ferré’s methodology is not a distrust of 
reason or an appeal to paradox or irrationalism. “Reason is capable of a 
double role in dynamic conjunction. It can perform both rational and 
existential comparison.’ Here we have the difficulty so often encountered 
in the problem of religious knowledge, namely, the relation of the criterion 
of truth to truth itself. In Ferré’s methodology, the agapé principle and the 
existentialist perspective are used beyond their legitimate jurisdiction. True, 
he says theology is through and through existential. By so doing he invites 
the kind of irrationalism which he rejects. To escape his dilemma he in- 
cludes under existentialism (dynamic and critical whole response) much 
that can be subsumed under an empirical theology. Rationalists are willing 
to recognize the need for deeply personal decisions and commitments, and 
the experience of ideals and purpose as dynamically real. In his theology 
it is difficult to make any clear distinction between his use of faith as “‘selec- 
tive reason,” “whole response,” “whole man thinking,” and L. Harold 
DeWolf’s use of reason as a “person thinking,” or “comprehensive reason”™ 
or Brightman’s use of reason as “coherence.” For all three, faith and reason 
are human responses in the sense that they are not unique, independent 
gifts from God. All three are agreed that faith grows out of religious 
experience and is rationally and experientially verifiable. 

Ferré sees no contradiction between revelation and reason. Revelation 
is that to which man responds and reason is man’s response. However, he 
adds that “revelation is the eternal mystery,’’** and at the same time he says 
that Christianity “is the religion of revelation, not of mystery.” 

Again he adds that “even though religion is primary and cannot be 
ultimately tested by reason, it can yet be tested in the secondary sense by 
its organic relation to life.”** How reason as criterion differs from organic 
relation to life he does not successfully explain. He definitely does not 
make revelation a “disclosure” or a “given” which is something irrational 
and different from human thought and effort. For Ferré, laws of reason are 
the form of the Supreme Person and love is the content. 


*1 Ferré, The Christian Understanding of God, page 84. 

221. Harold DeWolf, The Religious Revolt Against Reason (New York: Harper, 1949), pages 28, 207. 

*8 Edgar Sheffield Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion (New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940), pages 
189ff. 

** Ferré, Christianity and Society (New York: Harper, 1950), page 8. 

25 Ferré, Evil and the Christian Faith (New York & London: Harper, 1947), page 148. 

°° Ferré, Faith and Reason (New York & London: Harper, 1946), page 8 
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Contrary to Ferré, Brunner in his doctrine of revelation as an “I-Thou” 
Begegnung sets existentialism aside from rational and experiential criticism, 
which is meaningful when we remember that man’s sinfulness and therefore 
corrupted reason is incapable of serving as a valid criterion. Ferré wrongly 
views this as a fallacy of pure existentialism. 


Gop 


Ferré understands God as agapé — outgoing, sharing love. Agapé is 
the content of being, known by the Christ-deed. From this event or this 
revelation Christianity attained the distinctive emphasis that God is agapé.” 
He is agapé and as such is the creator and redeemer, the worker and 
companion. While he ever is, and is in all things, he cannot be static.” 
God as agapé is understood as a self-directing being whose nature is to have 
relations. These relations he creates and redeems.” What Ferré actually 
means we shall discover later. His creation is not an arbitrary act amidst 
the eternities, but a deliberate creative work whereby the self-giving of 
God effects the historical process of relations with his creation. History is 
a long process, the end of which is fellowship with God and fellow human 
beings beyond our understanding. 

Although Brunner agrees basically with Ferré’s understanding of God 
as agapé he will not assume agapé as the ultimate category to which all other 
aspects of God are subservient. For Brunner, God is Lord, and God is love, 
in that order. “First in this manifestation God reveals his essential being. 
He is first, the one who is unconditional, the creator Lord. . . . Secondly, in 
this revelation God expresses his real being as love without given of neces- 
sity, love given unconditionally.”* The fundamental revelation of God is 
“I am the Lord thy God.’ He has absolute claim to man and to all crea- 
tion. His agapé nature comes unexpectedly and is understood only as he 
makes himself known to man.” Ideas about his nature as agapé were not 
given in the Christ-event. He gave himself and therefore man knows that 
God, whose nature is sovereign Lord, is also agapé. The Lordship of God is 
ultimate and agapé is in the service of this sovereignty of God. God’s primary 
purpose is the realization of glory through his activities. If this be so is 
there not a tension between this and Brunner’s concept of God as the self- 


27 Ferré, The Christian Faith (New York & London: Harper, 1942), page 37. 

*8 Ferré, Christianity and Society, page 10. 

2° Ferré, Christ and the Culture (New York: Harper, 1958), pages 63, 64. 

*° Heinrich Emil Brunner, The Divine-Human Encounter, translated by Amandus W. Loos (Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1943), page 95. 
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1949), page 137. 

*8 Ibid., pages 185-189. 
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giving Lord who is agapé? Brunner would respond affirmatively and add 
that any theology that stays within revelation in Jesus Christ cannot resolve 
this tension. In personal religious experience the individual first of all 
knows himself completely dependent upon the Sovereign Lord and then 
he accepts him as the one who is agapé revealed in Jesus Christ.” 

In functional terminology Ferré refers to God as being, becoming, 
personality, and spirit. Concerning God’s being he draws metaphysical 
implications from God’s revelation in Jesus Christ. God as being is energy 
which is neither undirected nor mechanical but is the “stuff” which com- 
bined with purpose gives creative direction to God as agapé. At the same 
time, Ferré declares that God is absolute in that he as ultimate being is 
self-same, self-sustaining, and sovereign. 

These statements must be viewed as expressive of his presupposition 
that the causative ground and the teleological ground form an organic re- 
lational togetherness which constitutes a realm of ultimate self-existent 
being.” It must be understood that he sees pattern in and for process. (Note 
the Whiteheadian philosophy coming through.) He asserts that God be- 
comes, through his creative activity in nature and primarily through per- 
sonal relations with his creatures. On this basis he says that God is not. He 
means that God is not in that he creates the “new” in modes of creation’s 
being, never its ground. God becomes by sharing his exhaustless energy and 
in creating and fulfilling objects of concern out of non-being. In essence, 
Ferré views God as being in becoming whose realm is enriched by creation 
and whose essential being as agapé is enriched by fellowship with men. 


On the contrary, Brunner states that revelation has not given us to know 
what God’s being is beyond the fact that he is absolute subject “for-some-end” 
who communicates himself and is therefore “being-for-us” as the radiation 
of spiritual energy. Through revelation he reveals to us that he is self- 
sufficient being and might have existed without creating. He does not 
spontaneously create and is in no sense enriched by his creative activities.” 
Creation exists strictly because God wills to glorify himself therein. Sov- 
ereignty and agapé in combination prompt him to give himself, to effect 
divine-human fellowship. If this makes him seem less than agapé, it simply 
indicates that the contradiction cannot be solved within Christian revela- 
tion. Human reason cannot fully grasp the fullness of God’s purpose and 
function.” 

In reference to God as being in becoming, Brunner would respond that 


83 Brunner, The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption, page 9. 
** Ferré, The Christian Understanding of God, pages 15-17. 

*5 Brunner, The Christian Doctrine of God, pages 192, 193. 
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such identification of God and his creation wherein he is so immanent that 
growth or change in creation and fellowship with creatures imply growth, 
change, and enrichment in God as being, is pantheistic fallacy.” In harmony 
with biblical revelation, Brunner sees God as everlastingly and completely 
unchangeable, standing high above the sphere of becoming.” To creation 
belongs becoming, not to the absolute power — to himself. Brunner freely 
admits that God’s operation in physical evolution involves continuous 
growth, but he does not allow the category of non-being as does Ferré. He 
would assert that the Christian doctrine ex nihilo does not allow such a 
concept of non-being alongside other beings. Beyond his agreement with 
Ferré that continuous creation means that God reshapes or rearranges that 
which he has already created and which he preserves,” Brunner does not 
speculate. He believes Christian faith needs nothing further concerning the 
process of becoming; nor can anything be added. 

Concerning God's sovereignty, Ferré believes that it operates in the 
service of God’s love and is not limited by any other power except his love 
which allows history to serve his redemptive purposes. He believes this does 
not limit God since he controls man’s freedom in this world and in the 
following, until man finally chooses rather than refuses God. But when we 
remember his view of God's organic relation to life, how can Ferré escape 
such a conclusion? If he would not bundle agapé and eros together, such 
might be possible. 

Brunner insists upon a complete difference in the temporal and eternal 
realms, the world and God. He sees God’s love as subservient to his sov- 
ereignty. With sovereignty in unrestricted freedom God has created the all. 
Therefore he can take the course of nature into account or not. He can 
preserve it or bring it to an end.* In Ferré’s view such would well be the 
end of God, if such can be perceived. According to Brunner, we can know 
that God’s being and activity are for the world and us because God has 
revealed himself in Jesus Christ as agapé. Because of this we completely 
trust him to work toward fellowship with all men, whether historical con- 
ditions of existence are maintained or whether they are replaced with 
conditions of eternity.“ 

At this point Ferré and Brunner agree that God, in a free act of his 
love, faithfully pursues man, offering mercy and forgiveness. But Brunner 
sees God’s work in creation, preservation, and redemption as an optional and 
not an inherent aspect of his nature, as does Ferré. The only historic 
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relationship where God was perfectly realized occurred in Jesus Christ. It is 
here that all men can see the full meaning of divine-human relationship and 
they are called to hope for such a relationship. It is begun in history. It 
is fulfilled beyond historical existence. 

Viewed in terms of his ultimate agapé category, Ferré develops a com- 
plicated metaphysical interpretation of the Trinity. He concludes with a 
system of mutual relations among the three persons of the Trinity without 
feeling that he implies tri-theism.“ A careful analysis of his development 
leaves one unable to conclude whether he is a trinitarian or a unitarian. 
He assumes that man can know what the Trinity may mean in God’s 
experience. Ferré concludes with what he thinks it means to God, as have 
all doctrines that have attempted explanation of that which has not been 
revealed to man. 

Brunner sees the Trinity as a theological doctrine which defends the 
central faith of the Bible and the church. The New Testament indicates 
that God makes known his name as the Father, through the Son. He makes 
the Son known as the Son of the Father, and the Father as the Father of the 
Son through the Holy Spirit. The Father designates origin of content of the 
revelation — the Son the historic mediator, and the Holy Spirit the present 
reality, of this revelation. Through his work, Jesus was seen as Lord to be 
invoked as God's Son and was given equal dignity because there is only one 
God. The important thing is that Jesus Christ is God in his revelation, God 
in his self-communication.** But this does not mean that all mysteries about 
God are revealed, only the communicating heart of God. Revelation reveals 
unto man only the meaning of the Trinity for himself and not what it means 
in God’s own experience. Attempts to probe the mysteries of God through 
speculation concerning the mutual relations among the three persons in the 
Trinity are considered out of order by Brunner. They are harmful since 
they always result in tri-theistically placing the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit side by side, which Ferré’s “interpenetration” theory does not 
overcome. However, Brunner and Ferré agree that one God has acted in 
the creation of historical self-impartation in Jesus Christ which is made real 
and effective through the Holy Spirit. Beyond this, Ferré’s metaphysical 
postulates add little. 


Jesus CHRIsT 


Ferré understands Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the Son of man. 
“That Jesus is the Son of God means that this personal love (agapé), this 
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eternal Spirit who God is, became present, known, and powerful in human 


history in Jesus Christ.”** “Christ . . . is the Word of God's eternal love 
(agapé) become historic, of God’s universal love become personal.’”* “. . . in 
Jesus as the Son of man we have . . . truly a human being both in his being 


perfected and in his being the mediator of the perfect love . . . a real historic 
figure, a human being such as we are, who by God’s presence in him, and 
by his human acceptance and transformation by that presence, showed us 
who God is and what God can and will do to save us.’ 

“God entered sinlessly and victoriously our full human situation in the 
life of Jesus in such a way that he can also enter into and become victorious 
in any human life, if he is understood and accepted.’*’ Ferré defines the 
incarnation in such a way that it can occur in others as it did in Jesus. 
“The Godman is the prototype and the reality of God’s eternal pattern and 
presence in man.’** As God was incarnated by dwelling in Jesus, so he 
wills to indwell and fulfill any man. “The deepest need to man’s created 
nature is to be filled full by God. This alone is the meaning of the incarna- 
tion which is not idolatry.’ 

Therefore, we see that the incarnation is not a unique, unrepeatable 
event for Ferré. As God was incarnate in Jesus, so he wills to be organically 
united with all men. Ferré discusses this in great detail in his treatment of 
the Spirit of God and the Holy Spirit. In his view the Spirit of God worked 
in creation and history directing it from the impersonal to the personal 
relationship, thus preparing for the unity in agapé. It was more active in 
Heilsgeschichte than in general history. In agapé, God came more fully in 
the Holy Spirit fulfilling eros and individuality and creating agapé fellow- 
ship. The climax was in Jesus Christ and continues to operate in that fel- 
lowship which received him and lives by his grace and power. 


Although Ferré understands the eternal Christ as the pre-existent agapé 
of God, who came in conclusive fullness in Jesus, he would never say that 
Jesus is God. Christ as the second person of the Trinity must be identified 
with Jesus but “he must never be equated with him. Christ is conclusively 
in Jesus for the world, not exclusively.”** The only difference Ferré sees in 
Jesus’ personality and the personality of others is the matchless fullness of 
God’s agapé presence in Jesus.” Jesus was not more or less than human 
personality but one made up of God’s and man’s presence in an organic and 
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fulfilling togetherness in such a way that it was the kind of human personality 
God intended by his creation of man and such an intrinsic and inviolate 
involvement of God that apart from him this personality could not be.” 
He concludes by asserting that Jesus Christ was of God, not like God, of man 
and not like man, a divine discontinuity transforming the normal human 
continuity within a genuine personality that was God and man. 
Acknowledging certain value in Irenaeus’s anakephalaioosis doctrine, 
Cyril’s anhypostasia doctrine, and Leontius’s enhypostasia doctrine, Ferré 
concludes that the divine nature pre-existed. The human nature of Jesus 
was prepared to make the full response of agapé by personal spiritual ex- 
periences and by his parents. This occurred as he participated inwardly in 
the life of God. He lived, died, and rose as agapé, eternal and victorious. 
He kept his human nature forever. Ferré believes that Jesus never became 
the second person of the Trinity, but remains the Godman forever. In this 
way he represents the fullness of time as God in man and man in God, as 
one organic new creation of the uncreate and the create, not by adoption, by 
absorption, or in separation.” It is accomplished by God’s initiative through 
encounter and interpenetration which reached the climax wherein eternity 
entered time and God fulfilled humanity. But this does not produce a 
“third species” besides God and man. Through interpenetration (peri- 
choresis) the new relation in a new being of God and man is brought about." 
For Ferré, Jesus was not sinless. Ferré defines sin as faithless anxiety 
expressed by outward fear and as certain self-centeredness which must be 
broken by suffering. He finds that the biblical record attributes both of 
these to Jesus. He also understands Jesus as a being born again and ex- 
periencing the rapture of new levels of acceptance by God. But then he 
explains that “Jesus never committed any deliberate sins of rebellion against 
God. He was certainly not sinful, because then he could not have been 


victor over sin. . . . Jesus was rather the participant in our common human 
nature and sinful situation. . . . Jesus at least knew our deepest ailment of 
sin.”’*° 


In the incarnation the Son of God did not sin; but being organically 
united to, in, and with humanity, he was the main spirit of Jesus’ life and 
thus from within he defeated and destroyed sin, ignorance, law, and death, 
which have come to be man’s enemies because of sin." Ferré stresses the 
subject of the sinlessness and not-sinlessness of Jesus to insure in principle 
the reality of the incarnation, for, without sinning, the sinless Christ became 
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conclusively and organically dominant in the normal human being, Jesus.” 

Ferré emphasizes a certain “givenness” in Jesus’ nature which enabled 
him to accept and fulfill his special mission. The virgin birth made him 
unique but is not to be understood biologically. ““The Virgin Birth is 
correctly used only as a symbol for the fact of the miraculous conception of 
the Son of God: God as Incarnate Spirit comes only from God as Eternal 
Spirit. (Thus ultimately important truth must not be reduced to and 
spoiled by the biological category.)’* ‘The doctrine of the Virgin Birth 
stands for discontinuity imposed upon continuity as the very nature of 
history . . . stands for the supreme fact that the importance of Jesus is to be 
measured not in terms of his humanity but in terms of his deity . . . stresses 
that we must see God not through man’s general ‘fallen’ nature but through 
the victory of human nature in Jesus Christ. It guarantees the fact that his 
redemptive revelation is not first of all himself as a human person, but of 
God’s entering human form to make us divine. It stresses the eternal nature 
of the Christ which is the truth of the eternal love which in him gave itself 
to us and for us.” 

Ferré understands the doctrine of the virgin birth as indicating that 
agapé cannot be developed from below but must be developed from above, 
from God’s personal fulfilling of his purpose in the fullness of time. He 
cannot believe that God would have arbitrarily chosen Jesus or anyone else 
for a special mission since his choice is ultimately for all people. Man’s 
outcome depends upon response given. 

Regarding the resurrection, Ferré understands that the human Jesus 
suffered and shared with the eternal Christ in resurrection victory over sin 
and death. Jesus arose and lives on some new level. “Jesus rose not as 
Spirit nor as spirit, but as the Godman, combining both in the genuine 
personality of a new creation.”* “The Godman eternally in God and with 
God, being of God and God, brings to fruition the whole creation, being 
in man and with man, being of man and man. The Resurrection as fact 
and history, and as symbol and prophecy, is the central fact of the Christian 
faith, presupposing both Incarnation and Atonement.’ Ferré understands 
that Jesus is raised to the right hand of God without losing his humanity; 
thus we are joint-heirs with Christ. 

For. Brunner, Jesus claimed to be the Messiah, the Son of God with 
authority to show the Father, forgive sins, and seek sinners.” Jesus did not 
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claim to have a word from God; rather, he claimed to be the Word.” In his 
works, his words, and his very person rested his authority.“ Brunner would 
view Ferré’s understanding of Jesus with grave skepticism. Making Jesus a 
religious genius, as does Ferré, would be committing the error of beginning 
with Jesus’ humanity and attaching to it certain fulfilled divine activity 
relevant to the response of Jesus. 

Brunner understands the Bible to point to a particular time and place 
where God chose to make himself known in history in Jesus Christ, the 
Eternal Son, in an unrepeatable event. As such, Jesus Christ is the Godman 
through whom God accomplished reconciliation. As the eternal Son of 
God, Jesus is co-eternal with the Father, but is not the Father. Here 
eternality is revealed in that the Son existed and ruled from eternity with 
the Father. Where it is accepted, his rule is positive; where rejected it is 
judgment.” A theology or Christianity which desires to find a god who may 
be known anywhere at any time by anyone who tries hard enough is less 
than truth. Behind such an endeavor is a refusal of man to face the fact 
of his sinful preoccupation with self. 

Brunner believes that the incarnation can be understood only in the 
faith Begegnung (encounter). It is here alone that God makes known to 
the individual believer the mystery that at one point in history the borderline 
between Creator and creature was crossed wherein God identified himself 
with the localized entity — Jesus of Nazareth.” Here the eternal Son of God 
as man appeared in flesh and blood like that of all men. In existence he 
manifested the Father and the offer of reconciliation. He was true man as 
the sinless one because he was also God, genuine reality of man in God and 
God in man. 

Ferré sees Jesus’ humanity as that of a distinct historical man and 
attempts to explain the unity of the true God and true man in Jesus by in- 
terpenetration of divine and human spirits. He attempts rational explana- 
tions for the presence of the pre-existent Christ in Jesus. Brunner would 
emphatically object to the validity of such rational explanations and specu- 
lations and would add that such is as impossible as an explanation as to 
how faith becomes actual.” 

Brunner believes that the incarnation in Jesus Christ represents the 
one unrepeatable historic fulfillment of humanity: Jesus perfectly in God, 
God perfectly in Jesus. Ferré thinks that it could be repeated in man, de- 
pending upon his response. Brunner understands that Jesus shared man’s 
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natural characteristics but unlike man he remained sinless and therefore 
is uniquely different from all other men. He is more than man in his entire 
message, in his work, and finally in his resurrection.” He is the eternal Son 
of God in the human form of man. More than this is a mystery beyond 
our understanding. 

For Brunner and Ferré the virgin birth is a primitive attempt to em- 
phasize the uniqueness of Jesus. Neither of them understands it biologically. 

Whereas Ferré leaves room for a bodily resurrection of Jesus, Brunner 
views it as a spiritual encounter which the apostles and believers had with 
the risen Christ, which is more important than the empty tomb. For both 
theologians it serves to emphasize the continuity of individual personality 
before and after death. 


MAN 
Ferré believes that man’s basic nature is not his sin which dominates 
him but the image of God within man — “man’s capacity to love.” It 


craves to see and respond to God. Man’s basic relation to God is as a child 
of God, not as a sinner. Ferré functionally interprets the image of God in 
man as conscience (sense of rightness) and craving for agapé fellowship 
with man and God.” 

Man is free to choose. But with this freedom God left man hollow at 
the center in order that he might not be self-sufficient." Therefore man’s 
basic nature and his actual nature (self-seeking) can be in contradiction, for 
his actual nature does not always seek the right of fellowship.” This sets up 
tensions and is termed sin — the distorted image of God in man. 

Ferré defines sin as acts and as state of being. Sinful acts are committed 
when man knows God’s desire to effect agapé fellowship but refuses it or 
chooses self-seeking instead of God's self-giving.” It is rebellion against 
God. As a state, sin is man’s basic drive for self-satisfaction in fellowship, 
and as such becoming self-centered. In this state he wills to live toward 
power and superiority.“ The contradiction between man’s actual and basic 
self results in mental and moral suffering and impassionate living. Man’s 
state of sin is not to be interpreted as the classic “fall” from perfection.” 
No such perfection was ever known by man. Following his detailed treat- 
ment of sin (collective) and sins (personal), Ferré states, ““This body of sin, 
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molded through the ages by the set of society against God, suggests the 
permanent meaning of original sin. In this sense man is generically sinful. 
We are born into a sinning order.”"* Ferré views man as amorally free until 
his actual nature becomes weighted toward selfishness, a natural occurrence 
in man’s finite state. This does not make finitude itself sinful for it is mixed 
with values sought. “While men may be regarded as ‘full of sin’ in the 
sense of being permeated through and through with its contagion, they never 
become so sinful that they can do no good.”” 


Ferré believes that natural man has metaphysical freedom allowing 
him to make material progress and to choose ethical freedom in agapé 
fellowship with man and God. This process of freedom will continue in 
the next life since this life may be too brief for man to realize his highest 
freedom. He believes that man can know God directly in history when he 
makes the right faith response. In this relationship with God, structured 
upon sustained faith, obedience, and grace, man finds “his reason truly 
seeking and being instructed by God’s reason by means of historic revelation 
and the Holy Spirit.” 

Brunner understands that only in Jesus Christ does man as “object” 
see his relationship as “subject” to God. This is a relationship of creature- 
hood. Brunner understands the image of God in man in a “formal” and 
“material” sense. The “formal” image gives man the quality of being 
responsible. It does not retain any incorrupted remnant of goodness. It 
gives man the ability to know that he stands under God’s wrath unless and 
until he allows the “material” image to become a reality in the fellowship 
of faith. The “formal” image affords man the knowledge that he is related 
to God as a sinner and not as a child. This relationship would be fulfilled 
in a “material” sense if man made a perfectly positive response so that total 
glory would be given to God.” Such is not the case; therefore the image of 
God is distorted in man. The “material” image emphasizes restoration 
through Jesus Christ whereby man receives the proper relationship with 
God through faith. This image man reflects when his attitude toward God 
is in harmony with God’s will to communicate himself and receive glory. 


In the same manner in which he defines the image of God, Brunner 
defines man’s freedom. As a creature, man is conditionally free and is free 
and responsible to respond to God that God may glorify and give himself 
to his creatures. Such freedom is “formal” freedom and produces moral 
goodness and virtue but not freedom from sin. Absolute freedom is possible 
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only in absolute relationship with God. Man is free neither from his de- 
pendence upon God nor from his involvement in sin. In the “fall,” man 
lost his “material” freedom — being in perfect love and relationship with 
God. Such can be restored only through forgiveness. 


Brunner understands the “fall” as a story depicting man’s realization 
that he is in a broken relationship with God. Sin is not unrealized moral 
perfection but defiance, distrust, and rebellion against God, a broken rela- 
tionship whereby man wishes to be equal with God so that he can set himself 
free from the attitude of complete dependence upon God.” Brunner’s view 
allows that temptation to sin can come from the satanic realm — “the powers 
of darkness.”” This does not necessitate ultimate dualism since God is abso- 
lute power and the devil could not exist without his permission. Man who 
allows himself to be tempted is wholly responsible. Brunner’s view, which 
culminates in man’s responsibility for sin, eliminates any notion of monism. 
For him, deliverance from the full influence of sin and man’s being pardoned 
for yielding to sin are aspects of “material” freedom realized in a God- 
directed divine-human faith encounter. 

Although both theologians agree that man can not avoid being a sinner, 
Brunner would object to Ferré’s view that the conditions of historic existence 
in which man sins are God’s willed pedagogical process. He would oppose 
the concept of a metaphysical process maturing to ethical freedom. God is 
not so related to the world and man that through man’s existential experi- 
ence and distorted image he could lead man to a full maturity in which man 
would realize that his fullest freedom and power rests in agapé fellowship. 
This freedom results from a divine-human faith Begegnung. 


Both theologians acknowledge that man has certain knowledge of God, 
but not saving knowledge. Saving knowledge is from the experience of 
actual fellowship with God. Ferré believes the basic image in man drives 
him to seek right knowledge and right relationship to God. For Brunner 
this would lead only to ultimate despair. True knowledge and true rela- 
tionship result only from the divine-human encounter initiated by God and 
not as a result of man’s seeking. Man’s part is a faith response. Rational 
ideas do not bring man into a saving relationship. 


Both men emphasize man’s inability to avoid being a sinner and his 
ability to sense God’s wrath upon sin. At the same time they emphasize 
man’s freedom which comes when man knows himself freed from God’s 
wrath. He knows this when and because he is reconciled with God’s love 
and is conscious of his own obedient progress in relationship with God. 
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THE CHURCH 


Ferré understands the church as the extension of the incarnation, the 
atonement, and the resurrection of Christ. It comes from God and as God. 
It is of man. As a human institution, it is man’s response to God in Chris- 
tian community. 

The Christian church is “first of all made up of God’s gracious calling 
in Christ by the Spirit . . . God’s presence and power for a new kind of 
community on the part of those who are new creatures in Christ.” Christ 
is present as “the head of the body.” Christ is the pattern of the unity of 
God in the individual believer and for the community of faith. Christ 
gives himself —a broken body and the shed blood —ever anew in the 
church. He is present in the risen body of the universal church — the fel- 
lowship of those who know the reality of His universal love (agapé) to save, 
create, and promote community.” In these respects the church is not sinful. 

The Holy Spirit is God in this true Christian community and for each 
member of it. Ferré refers to the Holy Spirit as the energizer of Christ. 
The community calls into existence, uses, and sustains the church for the 
purpose of calling men to agapé relationship to God and to each other.” 
The Holy Spirit is not limited to the fellowship of the church just as the 
eternal Christ is not limited by the human personality of Jesus. 

As Christ gave himself in the atonement that men may come into proper 
agapé relationship with God, so the church must give herself. The church 
is no longer the true church when she loses sight of God as the giver of the 
Holy Spirit through the church for the sake of the whole world. 

As a human institution, the church is man’s response to God in Chris- 
tian community. The church — the body of Christ — as man’s response in 
faith and obedience is weak and sinful as are its individual members. 

The Church as the community of confirmation has not made sharp and 
constant the one and only criterion of God in Christ as holy and universal 
Love. . . . The original errors of the faith-witnesses have persisted as part of the 
holy tradition along with the holy Gospel. The errors and misinterpretations 
have accumulated in Christian history, due to the subjective and fallible nature 
of our response, and have become solidified in Christian theology, particularly 
as this has become expressed in terms of alien philosophies and divergent 
world-views.””** 

Consequently the church has many times served as a shadow instead of the 
light. In these respects the church is sinful and stands under judgment in 
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need of forgiveness. At times it rejects Christ’s demands as impossible or 
misinterprets them.” At times it gives way to class, race, or denominational- 
ism, merely a mirror of the status quo. 

The church as the body of Christ is always nearest the center of human 
history. The church as agapé is itself tested only by Christ the center, the 
universal agapé. As the true church, it lives “through the center as a 
community for all other communities, even as the Christ is for all, but the 
Church itself is tested and enabled only by Christ. The only members of 
the true Church are those who know and live the agapé life.”” 

Through the church, Christ will sanctify the “‘saints” to selflessness and 
sacrificial concern in agapé. They will be turned from self-centeredness and 
arrogance. The church’s true agapé mission — to relate men to each other 
and to God — will then be accomplished. 

Ferré views cell groups— those devoted to prayer, study, and work, 
supported by prophetic preaching —as the groups that can bridge the 
chasm between the church of Christ and the actual church. But when they 
lose contact with the actual churches they are no longer connected with the 
church of Christ.” 

Ferré believes sectarian selfishness disintegrates where the Holy Spirit 
rules. If the Holy Spirit rules, Christ will be seen truly as head of the 
church and organic union will take place. Creeds will then be reduced to 
their rightful place as landmarks, individuals will be led to direct contact 
with Christ, and co-operation among churches will exist. On every level of 
the church’s function, the Spirit of Christ will be primary. 

The church filled with agapé seeks to relate men in agapé to God and 
to one another. Therefore, it turns to the world in evangelism, missions, 
social and political action, and education. So there is in the church no place 
for a mere social gospel or one which seeks individual salvation or security. 
Actually to be agapé fellowship, the church’s witnessing responsibility is to 
meet human need and to participate responsibly in social and political 
affairs. The church must be in the Spirit and speak and act accordingly.” 

Ferré believes that the kingdom of God — God’s agapé — has partly 
existed throughout history, particularly through the church, as a redemptive 
movement over sin. He believes the opposing historical movements could 
be overcome if the church would witness with sufficient clarity and persua- 
sion. There is progress and purpose for history. God as agapé is process 
with purpose. He seeks to create human spirits that may respond to him in 
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agapé fellowship through his church. History — an epoch of time — serves 
as opportunity for such progress. God will win his agapé purpose in history 
or beyond the limitations of finite history.*° While this present epoch of 
time has an end—“‘last things’ —it also has a future because God's 
process has no end. The end is the “second coming of Christ” — cosmic 
consummation, the beginning of God’s new epoch of time wherein he will 
further his agapé purpose. His power and patience will create the conditions 
wherein agapé will win. Meanwhile the church is to call men to worship 
and praise God, to hope in his sufficient grace, and to work in assurance.” 

Brunner would agree that the church is God’s reign in Christ extended 
in history by the Holy Spirit. The ecclesia is a fellowship of believers in 
Christ created and sustained by the Holy Spirit. It expresses itself in right 
fellowship among believers, rightly relating to each other and God through 
Christ. Living under the influence of the Holy Spirit, members spontane- 
ously serve. Brunner believes creeds, institutional forms and orders are 
due to the absence of the Holy Spirit.” 

Brunner’s view regarding cell groups is similar to Ferré’s. He likewise 
emphasizes the necessity of their being church related. The lack of brother- 
hood and false communistic attempts for brotherhood are contrary to God’s 
will. God will work to establish brotherhood within the churches that they 
may become the church — the brotherhood of Christ.” 

Both theologians understand evangelism and social action as the church’s 
responsibility. Brunner believes that the church’s primary task as the body 
of Christ is to proclaim and serve as living testimony to Christ as agapé. 
It is to interpret Christ as agapé and offer itself to the world in agapé to 
lead men from impersonal and individualistic schemes to that of community 
of Christ wherein men are rightly related to God and one another. There- 
fore it must relate itself to man’s needs. 

Both theologians believe that God is working toward fulfilled humanity 
and the fulfilled human community which he has made known in Jesus 
Christ and his church. The Christian faith’s view of history includes the 
cosmic and historical process. Such is inherent in its understanding of 
unity in revelation, redemption, and creation’s ultimate destiny. Sin is 
the negation of God’s ultimate purpose and is canceled by his fulfilling 
activity. 

Although God’s ultimate victory is not accomplished, the Christian 


°° Ferré, The Christian Understanding of God, pages 216-19. 
** Ibid., pages 248-250. 


*? Brunner, The Misunderstanding of the Church (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1953), page 
8ff. 
°* Ibid., pages 83-115. 


** Brunner, Eternal Hope, page 183ff. 
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believers in Christ know the hope of God’s ultimate fulfillment of history. 
The church’s witness has been strong in its belief in the final fulfilling 
consummation.” Such is experienced partially in the church today. How- 
ever, the conditions of historical existence are such that the church in its 
witnessing awaits the final consummation. The ultimate acts of God will 
correspond with the manifestations of his purpose in Jesus Christ. Although 
certain assurances of God’s fulfillment are visible in the church, the final 
fulfillment will be of a nature and at a time known to God alone. Brunner 
does not share in Ferré’s speculation that there may be a consummation of 
history followed by new conditions of existence and new relationships in 
terms of historical existence. Schlink believes the final consummation will 
be in terms of this world.” 

“The final outcome is in God’s hands. We can trust him for the best 
result possible.’*” In this the theologians concur. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


In one of his journal articles, Ferré once stated: “Fortunately I can 
point without hesitation to a Christian theology with full stress on both 
objectivity and subjectivity, and both within the organic necessity of truth. 
The Christian Revelation alone can provide the whole truth of Life.”** To 
these statements Paul Tillich responded: “Is the Christian Revelation, or 
is the theological understanding of the Revelation the subject matter of 
the article and of theology? . . . it is obviously the theological understanding 
of the Revelation. . . . if this is the case, the claim of a theologian that the 
theology he outlines is completely balanced and that it stands within the 
organic necessity of truth is much too high a claim for any theology.”*”” This 
poignant observation is relevant to Ferré’s theology as a whole. Much of 
his theology locates itself on the left side of the true castle of faith. It 
wants desperately to reside in the castle and is struggling to enter. It has 
not yet been granted quarters. 


°5 Ibid., pages 196-208. 

°° Schlink, Theologie der Lutherischen Bekenntnis Schriften, pages 364-387. 
°? Ferré, Know Your Faith, page 124. 

°® Ferré, Where Do We Go From Here in Theology? page 17. 

°° Ferré, loc. cit. 


Book Reviews 


The Adventurous Future, Paul H. Bowman, Compiler. Elgin, Illinois: 
The Brethren Press, 1959. 296 pages. $3.75. 


This faithful record of the sesquibicentennial celebration of the Church of the 
Brethren is a worthy and enduring contribution to “Brethreniana.” The Adventurous 
Future, compiled and edited by Paul H. Bowman, chairman of the 250th Anniversary 
Committee, is a thought-provoking book that should stimulate considerable discussion 
in years to come. 

It is interesting from the perspective of two years to scrutinize the anniversary ob- 
jectives. Which ones did we realize? Where did we fail? Were our dreams too bold, our 
pretensions too much with us? Was our penitence more in the prayer than in the heart? 
Did God confound confusion with frustration to humble us? Or did he somehow speak 
in the anniversary festivities, but we would not listen? 

The reading of this collection is a chastening experience. There is little room for 
exaltation, yet no cause is given for the abnegation of worth in our fellowship. Honesty 
has compelled the writers to recognize that “we have been at times a contentious and 
proud people.” Yet gratitude has discerned the working of God’s Spirit in the life of 
the church, the gracious granting of forgiveness and love to a people who have not 
merited it. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part I is composed mainly of “Greetings to 
Fellow Christians.” Here the Brethren called for a “world assembly of churches” as a 
“special and concerted effort to undergird every sincere approach to peace among the 
nations.” This plea should not be forgotten; renewed efforts should be promptly and 
vigorously made. 

Part II is composed of materials from the Germantown celebration. A careful re- 
reading of the messages and liturgies impresses me with their timelessness. Here are 
sources of rich help for any person who is ever called upon to teach or speak in the 
field of Brethren history. 

The carefully prepared addresses delivered at the Des Moines Anniversary Confer- 
ence constitute the main body of the book. There are twelve of them, although the 
address by Kermit Eby in this book was not delivered by him. If anyone wants to read 
the message he actually gave, he can find it in Brethren Life and Thought, Volume IV, 
No. 3. 

Part IV is composed of several addresses given at Schwarzenau together with some 
of the liturgical materials used at that celebration. Part V includes greetings from 
other church bodies, the anniversary hymn, and Desmond Bittinger’s challenging paper 
entitled “At the End of Our Two-Hundred-Fiftieth Year.” 

Many of the writers tried to answer these questions: Who are the Brethren? Why 
is there a Church of the Brethren? What is distinctive in our heritage? Each writer 
gave thoughtful and meaningful answers according to his own unique perspective. 
However, I believe that any single answer would impress most readers more by its 
deficiency than by its sufficiency. 

The pattern of peculiarity that once belonged to the Brethren —trine immersion, 
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the kiss of charity, etc.— is not espoused by any of the writers. It is true, no part of 
that pattern can any longer be defended as essential on biblical or theological grounds. 
However, there may be a pattern of peculiarity in the ethos of the Brethren that is 
spiritually significant and which may be genuinely responsive to a revelation mediated 
to the Brethren in their history and which now puts claims upon them. If this is the 
case, the ritualistic pattern of peculiarity would then find its justification as meaningful 
symbolism supporting and pointing to the more basic pattern. But is there such a 
pattern? 

Almost any individual interpretation in the book could be heartily upheld as valid 
for their own communions by a Presbyterian elder and a Methodist district superintendent. 
Is there no divine spark in the Brethren ethos that warrants an institutional continu- 
ation? Are we institutionally tired and senescent? Would the merger of our identity 
with some group in which the fire of God’s presence burns much brighter be the best 
thing that could happen to us? Perhaps some other denomination would have much 
more to give us than we have to give them. Do vested interests, pride, and tradition 
blind us to these conditions? 

Many questions of similar nature press upon the reader of this book. But —as I 
came to the end of The Adventurous Future I had a mild apocalyptic vision in which the 
varying interpretations seemed to come together in a pattern that was distinctive, 
significant, and promising. Did I discern a Gestalt in our ethos that holds the promise 
of future greatness (in the biblical sense of that word)? Is there within our heritage 
the token torch of a future conflagration in which our church would be consumed as 
she finds herself anew in the kingdom of our Lord? 

Perhaps God has called us to a special ministry within the larger body of Christ. 
Perhaps he really has given us a “ministry of reconciliation,” as C. N. Ellis suggests. If 
this were taken seriously, however, it would revolutionize the life of the church, transform 
our whole educational program from nursery class to seminary, and give richer meaning 
to our liturgies. 

Paul Robinson raises the question, “Will we be a voice, or an echo?” I don’t 
know. Nor does this book have the answer. Brother Robinson goes on to say, “Only 
we and our children, and our children’s children, can answer. But answer we must!” 
Many people today are “standing on tiptoes” to see what the answer is going to be. 


— William G. Willoughby 
Bridgewater, Virginia 


THE “CASE” BOOKS 


The Case for Orthodox Theology, Edward John Carnell. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1959. 149 pages. $3.50. 


The Case for Theology in Liberal Perspective, L. Harold DeWolf. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959. 189 pages. $3.50. 


The Case for a New Reformation Theology, William Hordern. Phil- 
adelphia: Westminster Press, 1959. 173 pages. $3.50. 


The lead editorial in the Christian Century of May 20, 1959, criticizes these books 
as an example of unnecessary factionalism. It asks that we banish the labels and propose 
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together the case for ecumenical Christianity. In the July 1 issue of the same periodical 
in a letter to the editor, L. Harold DeWolf replies that there are honest differences 
which must be faced. He adds that any ecumenical organization which would attempt 
to conceal these would lose its right to claim support by Christians. A unity of con- 
cealment would be insipid and false. Hordern in his book expresses a similar but even 
more bold view: “I must confess a real fear of attaining an ecumenical theology. The 
very concept implies that finite men can gain the one true theology and, presumably, 
all deviators would be cast out into the unecumenical darkness. Theology is far too 
important to the church to make ecumenical agreement a chief end” (page 165). 


Considering these pleas for the continuation of theological debate, I was surprised 
that the authors are as close together as they are. It is true that there are basic 
differences at various points such as DeWolf’s acceptance and Hordern’s critique of natural 
theology. But the viewpoints of these three authors are not extreme. They are moderate 
ones. The unity of the three at some points forms the basis for a real consensus in con- 
temporary Christian thought. We have postfundamentalism or orthodoxy, not funda- 
mentalism. Carnell, having come out of fundamentalism, gives one of the best critiques 
of fundamentalism to be found anywhere. In fact, he lists fundamentalism as one of 
the perils of orthodoxy. DeWolf is a “repentant liberal” or “neo-Liberal.” In no sense 
does he fit the caricature of the liberal, analyzed so brilliantly by seminarians and their 
tutors. Hordern, with his associations with the Quakers and his dissertation on the 
English sectarians, is in no way akin in spirit to young Barthians who are said to 
“out-Barth” Barth himself. 

Even though he criticizes fundamentalism, pentecostalism, dispensationalism, and 
Machen’s doctrine of the church, Carnell has done more than any other man to bring 
the very conservative view into conversation with the total church. He has made 
intellectually respectable a Christianity based squarely on the authority of the Bible. 
Of interest to Brethren is his view of progressive revelation. Brethren, who have em- 
phasized so often the necessity of judging the directives of war given by Yahweh in the 
Old Testament by the Sermon on the Mount, might be surprised at Carnell’s opinion 
of what is supreme: “Romans and Galatians are the highest ranking sources in theology, 
for they alone develop the terms of the Abrahamic covenant in systematic, didactic 
language” (page 66). Thus, all must be judged by Romans and Galatians. According to 
Carnell, many of the emphases of the Brethren are cultic as these offend the system of 
Romans and Galatians. I personally feel that Carnell is weak in stating his source of 
authority for such a position. Does the Bible itself say this? On the other hand, do 
many Brethren stand on much firmer ground in their preoccupation with the Sermon 
on the Mount? 

DeWolf’s book is written in the vein of refuting many of the extreme charges which 
have been leveled against liberalism. This in itself is a significant change in that 
liberalism, which had been a leader in reconciling Christian thought with secular 
thought and was identified with that which was the latest, now finds itself in the 
position of having to answer charges brought against it by the latest. Many liberals, not 
wanting to admit the antiquarian nature of their thought, have simply ignored their 
critics or written them off as being a regression to the past. This is not true of DeWolf. 
He is truly in dialog with his critics. He knows their charges, deals with the fundamental 
issues, and answers ably. His sections on the humanity of Jesus, sanctification, and the 
Christian life would make excellent Brethren theological answers to many of the critics 
of our ethical and moralistic climate. 
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Hordern’s analyses of faith, reason, and revelation are among the best and clearest 
to be found anywhere in contemporary literature. His great ability at communication 
in this area can be very helpful for those who feel they lack the time or the ability to 
read Barth’s Dogmatics and much of the contemporary literature. Hordern has made 
a major contribution in his acquaintance with the current philosophical trends and 
their pertinence to current theological discussion. For in their rejection of metaphysics 
the analytical philosophers and existentialists are at one with Barth. This forms a real 
basis then for Christian apologetics. “If contemporary philosophy is correct, then the 
so-called philosophical, or rational, theologian is operating on the basis of faith as 
much as the kerygmatic, or Biblical, theologian” (page 30). As a corrective, scores of 
Brethren would do well to read the chapters on sin and salvation. “If there is one aspect 
of the new reformation theology that stands out with peculiar cogency to me, it is 
this: our relationship to God is first and above all the result of God’s activity, not of 
ours” (page 165). 

Brethren need not agree with the above authors. But we do need to know what 
they are saying. Personally as I read these three “cases” I did not find myself taking 
sides as much as I did agreeing with each of the authors at various points and disagreeing 
with them at others. Being an appreciative student of Hordern, I found myself agreeing 
with him the most often. Brethren who know a heritage of schoolhouse debates will 
be stimulated by reading this series of “cases” by three capable American theologians. 
We must keep in conversation with contemporary thought if we are to share the truth 
we have received in love and if we are to heed the apostle’s exhortation: “Be ready 
always to give an answer to every man tliat asks you a reason of the hope that lies 
in you with meekness and fear.” 


— Dale W. Brown 
McPherson, Kansas 


The Heart of a Champion, Robert Richards. Westwood, New Jersey: 
Fleming H. Revell, 1959. $2.00. 


Those who have heard Bob Richards speak will feel that they are reading “Twice- 
told Tales” in his new book, The Heart of a Champion. The “first, second, and thirdly” 
that we find in each chapter has a way of pointing up that this was intended to be a 
spoken message instead of a written one. 

Nevertheless, the drama of the lives of great athletes breaks through and the price 
they pay for greatness makes exciting reading. Incidents of tremendous endurance and 
courage and the will to overcome unbelievable handicaps are sprinkled liberally 
throughout the book. 

Bob Richards, himself an example of what he calls the “will to win,” has had the 
advantage of knowing intimately many great sports personalities. Unlimited travel 
and innumerable competitions, plus attendance at three Olympic games, have given 
him an authentic vantage point concerning the “heart of a champion.” 

His deep religious faith coupled with the Greek attitude toward sports dominates 
the philosophy in this book, and he emphasizes that a strong spiritual life is not an 
unusual attribute of great athletes. From men like Doak Walker and Harrison Dillard, 
Richards brings testimony that they call on God for the almost superhuman strength 
that is demanded of them in various events. 


Diet. wen tenia 
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There are glaring editorial weaknesses in The Heart of a Champion. It seems that 
these are of such a nature that they could have been overcome before the book went 
to press. But in spite of these weaknesses, ministers, coaches, and anyone who works 
with young people will find here excellent incidents to inspire our youth to better 
living. In a day when our culture is making us soft, and our lives are too easy to make 
for development in either the physical or the spiritual area, it is heartening to read 
about men and women who will struggle and endure and compete with every ounce 
of strength they have. Fans of Bob Richards will appreciate this compilation of incidents 
and a philosophy from his own life and the exciting characters he has known. 


— Claude Wolfe 
North Manchester, Indiana 


Can Capitalism Compete? Raymond W. Miller. New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1959. xiv and 264 pages. $4.50. 


The subtitle of this fascinating book is “A Campaign for American Free Enterprise.” 
The book was written after the author, who is an expert of long standing in international 
public relations, made an extended world tour to study the reputation of America 
abroad. Mr. Miller is first of all a great human being who knows how to talk with 
people and listen to them. He then can put what he learns into moving and persuasive 
words. 

Under a grant from the Ford Foundation, he sought to find out exactly why 
American capitalism is a naughty word among our many friends—and enemies — 
overseas. By talking to thousands of people and sharing with them, he was able to 
discover exactly why it is that the millions of people in the uncommitted nations are 
wary of our economic system and are still trying to weigh the merits it claims over 
against the claims of international communism. The things he heard and verified will 
come as appalling truths to those who read. In most countries in which he traveled, 
the great majority of the people, even the best educated, thought of American capitalism 
as the old-fashioned exploitive imperialistic selfishness which was so characteristic of the 
economy generations ago. 

Mr. Miller makes a strong case for the importance of doing a far better job of 
international public relations. He insists that by the very nature of the case, it is 
impossible for governmental agencies to do this job. As revolutionary changes have 
taken place in American capitalism, until it is unrecognizable in the old terms, so great 
changes must take place in commending it to the world. It is now a dynamic, service 
capitalism which is the growing edge of the American idea. And the responsibility of 
disseminating this kind of service system to the rest of the world rests squarely upon 
business. The great importance of small business in the American economy, Mr. Miller 
insists, is not at all understood abroad. Nor is the dignity of labor and of labor's partici- 
pation in both the management and the benefits of this new form of free enterprise. We 
can compete successfully with all that communism can offer if we courageously and 
faithfully present this dynamic system. We must bring our foreign neighbors into full 
partnership in our overseas business enterprises, and use all the techniques of extension 
service and the best public relations procedures, if we are to compete for the minds of 
men. 

Mr. Miller cites a wealth of examples of how these new approaches can win the 
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minds of men in the great neighbors we have around the world. He lists many suggestions 
for action which business, education, and indeed the church can begin to implement at 
once. He cites the Heifer Project, initiated by the Church of the Brethren, but now 
interfaith, as an example of the finest and most persuasive use of our resources privately 
to build goodwill. 

Who should read this book? All business executives ought to stretch their horizons 
by exposure to its findings and above all its spirit. It should be required reading in our 
college and university classes in economics and business administration. And, as a 
churchman, I would consider it very important for all who are interested in the over- 
seas outreach of the church’s ministry to read and ponder this really evangelistic and 
Christian document, by a great and concerned Christian layman. 


— Edward K. Ziegler 
Roanoke, Virginia 





